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IT LEADS in fullness and accuracy of reports on 
all markets and business news. 


IT LEADS: in circulation and advertising patronage. 
It is the only established paper of its kind and enjoys the 
thorough confidence of the business world. 


Terms: $6.50 Six.Months; $12.00 per Year 
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If You Want a Weekly Visitor 











Who is worthy and well qualified and will cal 
prove to be a bright, entertaining, and = ee 
vocale. 


‘ ‘ J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 
queen of Christian family newspapers. Editor. - 


welcome guest in your home, invite the 











It is beyond question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers. It not only contains 
alarger amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is unsur- 
assed. Its various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Re- 
igious Lif:, Children and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that pertains 
to their several departments. It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the Church at 
large and it is highly commended for its summaries of the general news. Its Editorials, upon 
important living questions and current events, are frequently quoted, and are greatly admired for 
their strength and vigor and clearness and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue ; equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1905 to new subscribers for 1906. 
Subscription price, postage included, $2.50. 





SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 


EATON & MAIN Ss, 150 FIFTH AVENUE, ee. NEW YORK. 
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‘This series of views forms the most important record of the war which 
has yet been published.’’—The Sphere, London 





The choice of all the remarkable photographs taken during 
the war, including many for which no room could be 
found in Collier's at the time they arrived, is here 
gathered into one splendid volume of permanent value 
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pictures.”’ 








A Photographic “Record of 
the Russo-Japanese War 


Now ready in one large quarto volume (11 x 15% inches ), 
256 pages, 570 photographs, carefully printed on special paper. 


This record presents in consecutive form and comprehensively the story 
of the greatest military duel of modern times. The pictures and text tell 
the story from the time that preparations were made in Russia and Japan 
down to and including the great naval battle between Togo and Rojest- 
vensky. 


of its kind. To turn its pages is to bring the whole campaign 


This history is not only the best of its kind, it is the only one 
before one with startling vividness. 


No publication in the world had such resources for gathering material for 
such a record as had Collier’s. Its correspondents and photographers in- 
cluded Richard Harding Davis, Frederick Palmer, J. H. Hare, J. F. J. 
Archibald, R. L. Dunn, Victor K. Bulla, H. J. Whigham, Horace Ashton, 
and four others. 
| Captain Mahan, the world’s greatest authority on naval war- j 
fare, writes on the naval battles between Japan and Russia. 
Sent by express, prepaid, on receipt of $4, in stamps, draft, money order, or 
registered letter. c4 prospectus will be sent upon request 
SPECIAL EASY PAYMENT OFFER SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


P. F. COLLIER C® SON, £01: West 15th St. New York 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


Ghe FOSTER SCHOOL Fer, ma tt College Prepar 


atory. L ‘Athlet- 
ics. 100 miles from N.Y. City. Hunting and fishin: Rev. ALLYN K. 
Foster, M.A. (Yale), Head Master, Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


weeozzcr™ The Campbell School for Girls, sorcShege. 


a ae and Special courses. Music, Art, Languages. Particu- 
larly attractive heme life. Special department for young girls. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. MARIAN B. CAMPBELL. 














CoNNEOTICUT, 





Massachusetts 


FAIRHOLME, AM8EEST. MASS. 


Thorough, ¢ pert pee i 
aration for college. Entrance guaranteed. On a teoley to Smi 
and Mt. ORS. 50 acres, beautiful hill itt toD, tennis. 

7°. W. NRIGHOLS. 


per yea 
Abbot Academy “i Apgever, 


ILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. ~ "Graduate 








EM 
elective and college ley, Mt Holyoke. Certificate admits to 
() 


th, Vassar, Wellesie 


* Smit oke. rae un modern 
buildings. Gymnasi um. x fro "Ad ~ 


Tennis, basket ball, ox. 2 
~. i 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Aubarndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls that 
make it an extraord school. 
The hands and the b Y are trained with the mind. Gomsene in 
Remesse = applied Bougchocame. Lessons in Sewing. 
ooking, Dress tting, Home Sanitation, Conversation and 
Walking—all without extra cost. °s ial advantages in Music and 
Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. SamMuEi V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 

Tist year begins Sept. 20th, 1905. ‘Endowed college-pre, 
Certificates to college. Advanced courses for aA, + Jol ot gradi 
ates and others. Art and music. Experienced ‘ative 
French and German. New brick gymnasium Ly resident, > 
structor ; tennis, basicet-ball, a ae golf. ra 
seater. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. er 


talogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, pao Mass. 


SC Cive fil particu in a first-class girls’ school is offered. 
we full particulars of your advancement and what you wish 
Address A. G. B, INDEPENDENT. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete High School and College oy Fempenete Courses. Students 
may register at any time and may take up complete courses or pur- 
sue special branches. Students under the direct t personal charge of 
professors in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and other leading American 
colleges and universities. 

Also complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Common 
School departments. Tultion as low a8 consistent with first-class 
instruction. Do not take up any course of stu ~ hs pe ny 
until after you have seen a copy of our free eighty page catalogue. 

Address THE HOME meme SCHOO: 
t. 67, Springfield, 




















New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


1%th year opens Sept. 13th, 1905. Por catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 








New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 


An excellent record in the trainin; a  povomneted for giving 
them that mental, moral and pps ¢ _ ment which — 
them for the work of the worl Scientific, Classical and Acad 
Courses. Military training to teach Self-Control. Nocom romise 
on tobacco, liquor orhazing. Outdoorsports. Send for catalogue. 


REV. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, 
MAJOR T. D. LANDON, Gommandant. 








Morristown is famous for its 

Morristown School for Boys heaithruiness and beautiful 
surroundin; eating. Morristown School—a bearding schoo! for boys— 
for thoroughness in its preparatory work, whether for 

scientific school, or good citizenship. Sports for health 

leasure under te Hey. Ww good conditions. 8: Charles 

reeme Y anderpool; John 8 Water- 

Dunham. liam B. Boulton; Grinnell Willis; 

= ent 3 Di ee P. Butler; and Francis C. 





New York 


ool forrboys tre Sc SeR to 13. Up gee for boys 


preparation f ‘or College and Univer- 
sity. The enroliment has increased fivefold in the past four 

rs. Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the ‘‘Review of Reviews,” 
Chairman of of the Council; Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., 
Director; Wyatt W. Randall, Ph. D., Head Master, Dobbs 
Ferry-on-Hudson, RK. ¥. 





AS 
13 and older. Careful 








| For Coitece MEN | 


m Avenue, New York 


541 
BIBLE TRAINING je SCHOOL 
m, Address 


‘or Circular of 
WILBERT w. WHITE, "President 








[TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS} 


New York 
University 
is LL.M. and J. D. 


Law School Seseun, Game 
Address L. J. TOMPEING, Secretary, Washington Square, N. Y. 


New York, New York, Carnegie Hall. 
1884——_TWENTY-FIRST YEAR——1905 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
AND 


EMPIRE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


FRANELIN H. SARGENT, President. 
For catalogue of the training school apply to 
E. P. STEPHENSON, General Manager. 








71ST YEAR Opens Sept. 28, 
195. Day Classes 








New York, Scarsdale. 
St. David’s Hall. 
School for limited number of boys. College or business. Suc- 


cess certain. Strongly endorsed. New buildings. Ideal spot. 
$500. Rev. Wm. L. Evans, » MA 





Ohio 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our uates under bond. 
You don’t pay us } ou have a position. rgest 8 —— of tele- 
graph schoois in America. Endorsed by all railway o' per 
po always in demand, Ladies also admitted. Write for Cata 


logue, 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., 
Texarkana, "Tex., ‘San Francisco, Cal. 


Pennsylvania 











PENNSYLVANIA, Chamberebur; 


Wilson College for ‘omen. Zn the beantt- 
land Valley. Courses leadin; ccalent fac and Mus. B, 
Ljassice, Music, Are. A most exe excelle & feculty. Mild climate. 
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SOUND BEACH, CONN. 











Suites, With Bath, 
Steamheated Throughout. 


**Sun Parlors.’’ 


Every Window Commanding Sound 
View ; Four Minutes by Trolley to 
Station ; Excellent Express Service. 


OPEN TO 
NOVEMBER 15th. 


The Inn and Cottage Open until 
October ist. 


MRS. J. DALE. 





Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Williamsport, Pa. 


A Model Home and Christian School. 


Go-educational. Offers the best instruction in all 
branches taight in the best schools. Academic Department 
for beginners. Athletics by trained athlete. Charges mod- 
erate. Year opens Sept. 4, 1905. For catalogue address 


The President. 





Vermont 


Middlebury College, 





MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT. 
One of the older New England Colleges. 
Liberal courses in Science and Arts. 


To the young man or woman who must earn an educa- 
tion, or whose parents must make sacrifices for that pur- 
pose, Middlebury College offers liberal financial aid. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train- 
ing for college men. Admits students of all denominations. Affil 
tated schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. 


Address, Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
lies schools of all les with competent teachers. Assists 


su 
tene ers in ob tions, 
P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
Soenienieall 


STAMMERING 


And similar nervous affections of speech corrected. Successful 
methods devised and practiced by physician for many years. Send 
or call for “ Causes and Treatment of Stammering.” 


F. A. BRYANT, M. D., 62n West 40th St., New York 
re 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


























The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 


Galen Hall sitorin 


Sanatorium 


ATLAWEIO OTs, WNW. J. 
Always Open 
Patrons say the House is unique and incomparable. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 


| and cuisine F. L. YOUNG, Gen’I Mgr. | 














Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Briarcliff Lodge 


*Phone I. 


NOW OPEN 








Briarcliff Realty information at Home ‘Office, 


Briarcliff Manor, or at New York Store, Windsor 


_ Arcade, Fifth Ave. and 46th St., by appointment. 


DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


HAWKHURST HOTEL 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
Altitade 1,200 ft. ; spr water, no malaria or mosquitoes ; golf, 
nnis, music, trout -~ gh fishing, pleasant itives and ivaike’ 
Special rates forthe summer. Booklet on application. 
FRED’K H, PARTRIDGE, 











THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE OF AMERICA 


is well understood by travelers to mean 


THE ERIE RAILROAD 


Protected Everywhere by Block Signals. 
Superb Equipment. Fast Time. Meals 
Served in ERIE Dining and Café Cars. 


R. i. Wallace, G@. P. A. New York 














SANITARIUMS 
Bese SANITARIUM 





Select class of nervous and mental 

ears’ lence ; late first Assistant 
wn, N. Y., State H 1; visit before 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, 
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THE CELEBRATED FURMAN BOILERS 

















Valuable Catalogue and Booklet “ Warmth” on Modern Steam and Hot As an Investment, Furman Boilers return large Dividends in improved 
Water Heating, mailed free. Address ealth, increased Comfort and Fuel Saved. 
The Herendeen Manufacturing Company SELLING AGENTS: 
im Street, GENEVA, N. Y. EDW. 8S. DEAN, Bloomington, Ill. E. K: BARR, La Crosse, Wis. 
39 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK Oklahoma City, O. T. JAS. SPEAR S. & H. CO., 1014 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 























Mercersburg Academy. 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the most picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. 
Thorough instruction; college preparatory work being especially successful. Personal interest is 
taken in each boy, the aim being to inspire in each pupil lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment, and Christian manliness. New dining hall, new dormitory, 
and new athletic field. For catalogue and further information, address 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph. D., President, 


Mercersburg, Pa. 


© FIDELITY BND GAOUALTY C0. 


OF NEW Torn=z 
i GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1905 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 

_— BONDS: : : 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY Like master, like man.” What may be expected from 
an insurancé company is manifest from the character of the men 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT who form its Board of Directors. We ask all who are interested 
HEALTH : : : : to look over the names of the men in our Board listed below, 
They are men of the highest standing in the community. Their 

STEAM BOILER repute for ability, efficiency and prudence is beyond cavil. 
PLATE GLASS Such persons would not ally themselves with any enterprise not 


BURGLARY : characterized by the strictest regard for honest methods and for 
os fair dealing. 


nc cn INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


BONDED LIST 
ETS, 20), 1905, - - - 7. 
SS3SE8'PA use%o,ie0s, = $6:783:$89:63 
Dumont Clarke, Geo. E. _" Alexander E, Orr, John L. Riker, 
Wm. P. Dixon, W.G. Low, “ DIRECTORS: Henry E. Pierrepont, W. Emlen Roosevelt, 












































Alfred W. Hoyt, J. G. McCullough, Anton A. Raven, Geo. F. Seward. 
A. B. Hull, Wm. J. Matheson, 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York. 


Agents in all considerable towns 
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Survey of the World 


It is so clear to the 
leaders of all the po- 
litical organizationsin 
this city that fusion is their only chance 
to win against Tammany that on all sides 
a willingness is shown to adopt this pol- 
icy. A first question is, Who shall be the 
candidate? It is admitted that Mr. Mc- 
Clellan has made a reasonably good 
Mayor, who, they say, has done as well 
by the city as any man can while owing 
a first allegiance to the Tammany chiefs. 
The eyes of the opponents of Tammany 
seem to be turning toward Mr. Jerome. 
It is true that he has said he did not wish 
to be Mayor, but desired to carry on his 
work as District Attorney, and that he is 
as genuine in this feeling as Mr. Roose- 
velt was in his unwillingness to be nomi- 
nated Vice-President none seem to 
doubt. The City Committee of the Citi- 
zens’ Union held a meeting last Thurs- 
day night and, after a warm discussion, 
by a vote of 30 to 16 decided to favor the 
nomination of Mr. Jerome. The oppo- 
nents declared that his nomination would 
be absurd, that he could not get the sup- 
port of the workingmen and that there 
must be a new and strong issue if they 
expected to beat Mayor McClellan. Mr. 
Cutting, who presided, left the chair to 
make a strong speech in Mr. Jerome’s 
favor, declaring that he was the best 
vote getter with the people. The Repub- 
lican City Committee met the same day 
and declared unequivocally for a fusion 
of all organizations against Tammany, 
charged the McClellan administration 
with subserviency to the public service 
corporations and invited all organiza- 
tions opposed to Tammany to hold a con- 
ference this week. The invitation says: 


“The administration of Mayor McClellan 


The Fusion 
Against Tammany 


has squarely placed before the citizens of New 
York City the question, Shall the great public 
utility corporations continue to control and 
misuse the government of this city against the 
interests of all our people and for the sole gain 
of those corporations and the leaders of Tam- 
many Hall? This question is of such extreme 
importance to all the citizens of New York as 
to justify the most earnest effort for a fusion 
of all elements opposed to the continuance of 
such a government by Tammany Hall. It is 
the purpose of the Republican party to effect 
such a fusion, and to give it full power in the 
coming election, with the support of candidates 
pledged to an administration of the affairs of 
this city under which the public utility cor- 
porations will not be the masters of the peo- 
ple of this city.” 

Some favor ex-Mayor Schieren, of 
Brooklyn, as candidate against Tam- 
many, but the drift seems to be for Mr. 
Jerome. Governor Odell says that if 
thought best he will accept Jerome, al- 
tho he would prefer a Republican. 

& 

The League of Amer- 
ican Municipalities 
held a_ session in 
Toledo, O., last week, which was at- 
tended by Mayors and other represent- 
atives of most of our leading cities. 
Among those present was Mayor 
Woodward, of Atlanta. In the course 
of a discussion of municipal ownership 
of public utilities Mayor Woodward 
began a violent attack on the general 
movement, which degenerated into in- 
coherent utterance, showing that he 
was intoxicated, and the meeting 
abruptly adjourned. The affair has 
aroused deep indignation and humilia- 
tion in Atlanta, where the past weak- 
nesses of the Mayor are well known. 
He was Mayor a previous term, and 
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Mayor Woodward 
of Atlanta 
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saved himself only by a strict promise 
to abstain from liquor. At the end of 
his term he entered into the employ- 
ment of a company which had secured 
favors from him during his term, and 
he secured the solid support of a large 
contingent of workmen, whose vote at 
the last municipal election turned the 
scale in his favor. The proposition 
now is to impeach him, with every 
probability that he, tho defiant, will 
have to yield to public opinion. The 
Atlanta papers say that his private be- 
havior is no business of theirs; but that 
when he goes officially to represent the 
city, his personal indulgences in public 
meetings become a scandal at home 
and require stern action. 
SJ 
A specially interest- 
ing, if not important, 
event of the week has 
been the experiments with the new 
submarine torpedo boat, the “ Plun- 
ger,” in which President Roosevelt took 
a prominent part. The “ Plunger ” had 
been very thoroughly and satisfactorily 
tested under the charge of the com- 
mander, Lieut. Charles P. Nelson, 
when, at the President’s desire, it was 
taken to the Oyster Bay harbor, and 
on August 25th the President went on 
board, and remained on it for three 
hours during the repetition of the tests. 
At one time it remained under water 
for fifty minutes at various depths, 
while Mr. Roosevelt himself took part 
in directing its course by pressing the 
buttons. He had not intended himself 
to go under the water in the boat, but 
observing its working, and with the 
consent of Mrs. Roosevelt, he was per- 
suaded by Lieutenant Nelson to take 
the venture, and he greatly enjoyed it. 
& 


Dr. Booker Washington 
at Saratoga 


The President on 
the “ Plunger” 


The report hav- 
ing been sent to 
the Baltimore 
Sun that at a Saratoga hotel Dr. Booker 
Washington escorted a married daughter 
of John Wanamaker to dinner, while Mr. 
Wanamaker walked with a gentleman 
friend, has made so much disturbance in 
the South, even leading ex-Mayor Dren- 
nan, of Birmingham, to resign from the 
Tuskegee Board of Trustees, that Dr. 


Washington has felt obliged to make a 
public statement. He says: 


“T did not escort any female member of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s family to dinner at a hotel 
in Saratoga. 

“During the last fifteen years I have been 
at the hotel where Mr. Wanamaker was on 
three different occasions when I was to speak 
at public meetings, as I was this time, and no 
comment was made of it. 

“When in the South I conform, like all 
colored people, to the customs of the South, 
but when in the North I have found it neecs- 
sary during the last twenty years, as stated 
fully in my book, ‘Up from Slavery,’ to come 
into contact with white people in the further- 
ance of my work in ways I do not in the 
South.” 


The Columbia, S. C., State says of this 
statement: 

“What the State said in reference to Wash- 
ington’s association with whites in the North 
still holds good. We are quite sure that no 
money which is obtained through a comming- 
ling on social equality there can compensate 
for the loss of confidence and good feeling in 
the South. We are pleased to know, however, 
that he did not escort any female member of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s family into dinner; we 
would. also be pleased to know that he did not 
join Mr. Wanamaker’s family at dinner.” 

& 


Indictments have been issued 
against Mr. Holmes, of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and sev- 
eral New York brokers and others for 
conspiracy in the matter of the cotton 
leak. Mr. Holmes avoided arrest until 
the beginning of this week, altho officers 
were in search of him.—Mr. Knaben- 
shue’s dirigible balloon made two very 
successful ascents over New York last 
week. The movement of the balloon was 
followed by eager crowds, stimulated by 
the announcement that one hundred dol- 
lar bills would be dropped into the crowd 
from the balloon—The Marine Hospital 
surgeons seem to have the yellow fever 
epidemic so far under control in New 
Orleans that they promise that the fever 
will be checked before frost naturally 
stops it. At present the city has itself 
proclaimed a quarantine against fresh 
cases of infection out of the city, inas- 
much as Baton Rouge and half a dozen 
other towns on the Mississippi have been 
found to develop nests of fever. Espe- 
cially are the States of Mississippi and 


Various 
Items 
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Alabama stringently enforcing the quar- 
antine——The cause of ‘the terrible ex- 
plosion on the gunboat “ Bennington ” 
at San Diego, Cal., July 24th, by which 
scores lost their lives, has been investi- 
gated by a court of inquiry ordered by 
Secretary Bonaparte. The court finds 
that it was due to the carelessness of a 
fireman, who closed a valve instead of an 
air cock, which caused the steam gauge 
to cease to register. But while the pres- 
sure increased the machinist’s mate in 
charge failed to observe conditions, as 
did the others under him, and that the 
explosion was to be expected when the 
fires became hot. But those chiefly re- 
sponsible are dead. This accident will 
lead to a movement to revert to the old 
arrangement before naval rank was 
given to machinists—The President has 
decided not to call an extra session of 


Congress. 
& 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
died last week. She was an 
early writer for THE INDE- 
PENDENT in prose and verse and it was 
at the request of the editor of THE IN- 
PENDENT that her most famous story, 
“ Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates,” 
was written in 1865. She became one of 
the editors of Hearth and Home in 
1870, and in 1873 was chosen editor of St. 
Nicholas, choosing its name, and con- 
tinued in charge from its first number. 


& 


Death of 
Mrs. Dodge 


Secretary Taft and his party 
have completed their tour of 
the Philippines in the trans- 
port “ Logan” and returned to Manila. 
The visit to the southern islands was 
marked by many picturesque incidents. 
At Jamboanga the transport was met 
by hundreds of proas, and the party re- 
ceived at the pier by 2,300 Moros, rep- 
resenting ten different tribes. A pa- 
rade, fencing bouts and a baseball game 
between a Filipino and Moro team oc- 
cupied the afternoon, and in the even- 
ing there was a boat parade and a sham 
battle with canoes. At Cebu they were 
met by a procession of 2,000 school 
children. Visits were paid to the 
Magellan Monument on the island of 


The Taft 
Tour 
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Macton and to the sugar and hemp 
plantations. The Congressmen con- 
tributed $150 to the famine sufferers 
here. At Jolo Miss Alice Roosevelt 
made such a favorable impression upon 
the Sultan of Sulu that he proposed to 
add her to his harem, and presented her 
with a pink pearl. The gift was ac- 
cepted, but the offer of marriage was 
declined. The Sultan received the 
party in the open fields outside the 
walls of Jolo, where 8,000 Moros 
mounted on decorated ponies were as- 
sembled. The entertainment consisted 
of native sports, including a spear 
dance and a bull fight. It is explained 
that the Moro bull fight is not, like the 
Spanish, of a sanguinary character, but 
consists of a pushing contest between 
carabaos led by ropes. On August 
31st the party sails for Hongkong, 
where they will separate. Secretary 
Taft and most of the Congressmen 
will sail on the Pacific Mail steamer 
“ Korea ” for Yokohama and thence to 
the United States. Miss Roosevelt and 
her companions and Senators New- 
lands and Warren and Representatives 
Longworth, Gillette and Cockran will 
go to Pekin to be entertained by the 
Empress Dowager of China, and will 
sail from Yokohama October 7th. 
Sd 

Whether there has been 
any progress made toward 
peace during the past week 
cannot now be said. The plenipoten- 
tiaries at Portsmouth have held few 
conferences, and these, so far as known, 
have been fruitless. Nevertheless 
there has been great activity outside 
the conference room which may have 
been more profitable than the discus- 
sions of the envoys. President Roose- 
velt has energetically continued his ef- 
forts for peace, and has had frequent 
communications with Portsmouth, and 
has appealed directly to the Czar. On 
Wednesday, August 23d, Ambassador 
Meyer spent three hours at Peterhof 
with the Czar, but nothing has been 
given out as to the nature or results of 
the interview. It was reported that 
the President urged concessions on the 
part of the Japanese in regard to Sak- 
halin and the indemnity and their ac- 
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ceptance on the part of Russia; that he 
suggested some new form of compro- 
mise and that he recommended the 
submission of some of the points in 
dispute to The Hague Court. Mr. 
Witte has denied all these reports in 
regard to the President’s action, and 
also states that he has not asked or re- 
ceived from his Government any fur- 
ther instructions. Whatever may have 
been the cause, the Japanese envoys 
have shown during the week a willing- 
ness to continue the conference and 
make concessions. On coming to- 
gether on Wednesday, the first session 
of the week, it is understood that Baron 
Komura offered to concede two of the 
four points on which there had been 
disagreement and to compromise on 
the other two. He agreed to give up 
the demand for a limitation of Russia’s 
naval power in Pacific waters and for 
the Russian ships of war interned in 
neutral ports, and in place of an indem- 
nity or reimbursement for the cost of 
the war proposed that Russia should 
pay 1,200,000,000 yen ($600,000,000) 
for the northern half of the island of 
Sakhalin. This was rejected by the 
Russian envoys, who maintained their 
position that no indemnity or remuner- 
ation for Japan’s expenditure for the 
war would be paid under any name, be- 
cause it would be virtually admitting 
that Japan had been right in making 
war. Mr. Witte stated that Russia 
would pay gladly and liberally for the 
care of the Russian prisoners and 
wounded during the war, which is esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. It is also be- 
lieved that he expressed himself will- 
ing to concede the southern half of Sak- 
halin to Japan, thus restoring the status 
that existed prior to 1875, when the is- 
land was divided between the two 
Powers. Japan, however, insists upon 
the payment of the costs of the war by 
Russia as a matter of principle, these 
costs to date being estimated at $900,- 
000,000. As there seemed no prospect 
of an agreement the secretaries were 
instructed to prepare the final state- 
ments of the minutes of the meeting in 
French and English, and the confer- 
ence adjourned to give time for this. 
On Saturday these protocols were 
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signed, and a private informal meeting 
was held by the four envoys from 
which even the secretaries were ex- 
cluded, after which Mr. Takahira asked 
that another meeting should be held on 
Tuesday afternoon. This was agreed to 
by Mr. Witte—Prince von Bilow, 
Chancellor of the German Empire, in 
response to an inquiry as to the atti- 
tude of Germany, made the following 
statement: 


“Since the beginning of President Roose- 
velt’s action the German Emperor, as well as 
his Government, has never ceased to advocate 
the. cause of peace wherever an opportunity 
offers itself. Germany is interested as well as 
America in putting an end to the risks and un- 
certainties inseparable from every great war. 
The Emperor and the German people cordially 
wish that President Roosevelt’s efforts may be 
successful.” 


Le Matin, a Paris paper, has tele- 
graphed to Mr. Rockefeller, as “the 
richest citizen of the world,” asking 
him “to remove the sole obstacle now 
hindering peace ” by paying the amount 
in dispute between the peace commis- 


sioners. 
* 


The announcement 
is made that a new 
treaty of alliance 
between England and Japan was signed 
three days before the adjournment of 
Parliament and that the new treaty is 
wider in.scope than the former one, but 
its provisions will not be given out until 
after the conclusion of the Portsmouth 
Conference. It is believed to include a 
recognition of a Japanese protectorate 
over Korea. The old alliance was purely 
a defensive one, providing that if either 
Great Britain or Japan were attacked by 
two Powers her ally would come to her 
aid. The new alliance may provide for 
common action for both defensive and 
offensive purposes. The reason why the 
Balfour Government refused to resign, 
altho discredited in Parliament, is now 
believed to have been because of the de- 
sire of the King to have the present 
Ministry complete the negotiations for 
this treaty, which might not be regarded 
with so much favor by the Liberals if 
they came into power. The announce- 
ment at this time of the signature of the 
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treaty is doubtless for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the peace negotiations. 


Js 


Last year the Inter- 
parliamentary Congress 
met in this country at 
St. Louis, during the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. This year it meets at Brus- 
sels, on August 28th, with fuller attend- 
ance of representatives of European 
legislative bodies than before. The 
Italian Chamber of Deputies sends 100 
delegates, the British House of Com- 
mons 30, the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties 40. Among the Americans present 
are Representatives Burke, of South 
Dakota; Bates, Barchfeld, Dickerman, 
Moon and Palmer, of Pennsylvania; 
Boutell and Fuller, of Illinois; Goldfogle 
and Waldo, of New York: McNary, of 
Massachusetts; Norris, of Nebraska; 
Bartholdt, of Missouri; William Alden 
Smith, of Michigan ; Slayden, of Texas; 
Wood, of New Jersey; Littlefield, of 
Maine; ex-Congressman Barrows, of 
Massachusetts, and Hayne Davis, of New 
York. The American delegates held a 
preliminary meeting and adopted two 
resolutions, one congratulating President 
Roosevelt on his efforts in the cause of 
peace, and the other asking the Norwe- 
gian Government to confer the Nobel 
Peace Prize upon Mr. Bartholdt for his 
efforts in behalf of arbitration. The 
draft of the model arbitration treaty 
drawn up by Congressman Bartholdt 
and presented to the Executive Council 
of the Congress is as follows: 


“Article I—All differences which grow 
out of the interpretation or enforcement of 
treaties, which concern diplomatic or consular 
privileges, boundaries, rights of navigation, in- 
demnities, pecuniary claims, violations of the 
right of person or property, violations of rec- 
ognized principles of international law, shall 
be tried by the International Courts established 
under this treaty and the treaty of The Hague. 

“Article I1—All other questions of what- 
ever character shall be referred to a Commis- 

- sion of Inquiry, constituted according to the 
provisions of the treaty of The Hague, or to a 
court constituted as provided herein and de- 
cided on appeal by a court of the Permanent 
Tribunal at The Hague, before resort to arms. 
Alleged violations of this clause shall be tried 
by the International Courts as provided for 
questions included in Article I. 
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“ Article III.—Upon filing of a statement of 
its contention in a case of the kind included 
under Article II, either Power may serve no- 
tice that it will be proper for its treaty making 
power to accept or reject the decision; other- 
wise it will be considered that the decision of 
the courts shall be final as in cases coming 
under Article I. 

“ Article V.—There may be an appeal in all 
cases to the High Court of The Hague, unless 
the decision is unanimous, the question pecu- 
niary and the amount adjudged is less than 
$1,000,000. There must be an appeal to the 
High Court of The Hague before exercise of 
the right to resort to arms; for such right shall 
hereafter be exercised only after a decision by 
a high court of The Hague tribunal, either 
upon original hearing of a controversy or upon 
an appeal from a Commission of Inquiry or 
from a Court of First Instance. 

“ Article XI—The number of judges to be 
selected for the trial of any controversy shall 
be five, unless otherwise agreed by the parties, 
or unless the number of nations in a case be- 
fore the Court of First Instance necessitates 
for such case a larger number, and decision 
shall be by a majority of judges. 

“ Article XVI.—Nothing herein shall pre- 
vent entire freedom of action by all signatory 
Powers in a matter which concerns a Power 
not a signatory hereto. (This preserves the 
Monroe Doctrine.)” 


The references to President Roosevelt 
in the opening address of Minister of 
State Beernaert were heartily applauded 
and the first action of the Congress was 
to send the following message to Oyster 
Bay: 

“The Interparliamentary Congress at Brus- 
sels assembled sends greetings, and has the 
honor to advise you that it has passed resolu- 
tions expressing its high appreciation of your 
action in calling a second conference at The 
Hague in the interest of international peace, 
and its profound thanks for your noble efforts 
in the interests of humanity to terminate the 
Russo-Japanese war.” 


The reception given to the 
Czar’s call for a Duma, or 
advisory assembly, instead of the legis- 
lative body asked for by the Liberals, is 
distinctly unfavorable, altho all expres- 
sions of disapproval are rigorously re- 
pressed by order of the Czar. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Federation of Pro- 
fessional Societies was meeting at the 
house of the President, Professor Mil- 
youkov, at St. Petersburg, to organize a 
campaign against the Duma project, 
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when the police entered and arrested all 
the members. Professor Milyoukov is 
well known in this country, where he 
lectured at the University of Chicago, 
and some account of his literary work 
is given on page 515 of this issue. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist, 
whose novels “ With Fire and Sword” 
and “ Quo Vadis” are very popular in 
this country, has also been arrested and 
imprisoned in his own house for protest- 
ing against the Russification of the Pol- 
ish schools. A general strike of railway 
men and factory employees had been or- 
dered in Warsaw, Lodz and other Polish 
cities as a protest against disregard for 
Polish rights in the plan for the Duma, 
but it did not last long. The revolution- 
ary socialists are organizing demonstra- 
tions against the Duma in many parts of 
the country. The Municipal Council of 
Moscow passed a resolution to the effect 
that while the municipality appreciated 
the value of the Duma as a preliminary 
step, the noble purposes of the imperial 
act were possible only under the condi- 
tions guaranteeing freedom of speech 
and press and meeting and the inviola- 
bility of the person. The resolution was 
received with applause. The meeting 
empowered Prince Galitzin, the Mayor 
of Moscow, to convey to the Czar the 
expression of its opinion—The Minister 
of the Interior has issued orders to the 
prefects limiting their powers to punitive 
authority, which, if carried out, will in- 
sure the independence of the peasant 
communes in the election of their repre- 
sentatives to the Duma. The peasants 
will have altogether 2,505 electors for 
the Duma; the land owners, 1,912, and 
the cities, 1,354. In the eastern provinces 
the peasant class will be predominant 
and they are likely to be in a majority in 
the new national assembly. Only 9,500 
persons in St. Petersburg, including 137 
Jews, will have a vote for representatives 
to the Duma, altho the population of the 
city is 1,500,000. Moscow, with a popu- 
lation of about 1,000,000, has 11,000 
voters.—Minister of the Interior Buly- 
gin, who drew up the original plan for 
the Duma, has resigned. Count Alexis 
Ignatiev and General Trepov are sug- 
gested as candidates for the position.— 
In the Caucasus peasant riots are becom- 
ing more common and serious. The 
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peasants on some estates compelled the 
nobles under threats of death to divide 
part of their estates with them or have 
refused to pay the usual fourth of their 
crops for rent. Some of the peasants 
are willing to pay a tenth, others nothing 
at all. On the estate of Prince Mukhran- 
sky the ringleaders of the peasants, who 
had been arrested by the police, were re- 
leased by a mob of peasants, who held 
their ground until charged by the Cos- 
sacks, who had been sent to the district. 
In the Baltic provinces political murders 
and riots instigated by the revolutionary 
committees are frequent—The court 
martial of 133 mutineers of the battleship 
“ Kniaz Potemkin,” which raised the red 
flag in the harbor of Odessa, has been 
completed. Eight of the prisoners were 
sentenced to be shot, but it was recom- 
mended that this sentence be commuted 
to life imprisonment. Of the others 19 
were sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment at hard labor.—Both the 
Russian and Japanese armies in Man- 
churia profess themselves eager to con- 
tinue the war and confident of victory, 
and telegrams are repeatedly sent to 
Tokyo and St. Petersburg protesting 
against a premature peace. The rainy 
season is now over and a failure in the 
Conference at Portsmouth would proba- 
bly be followed by operations on a more 
extensive scale than ever before. The 
Japanese have completed their lines of 
connection between the Yalu River on 
the frontier of Korea to Kai-Yuan on the 
railroad from Harbin to Port Arthur. 


& 


Begfend’s Pees Since England is de- 
Supply pendent upon other 
countries for _ five- 

sixths of her food, the question of what 
would happen in case this supply is cut 
off or interfered with by war is a very 
serious one. Japan and Russia have been 
able to carry on a war for over a year 
and a half without suffering from famine 
or even from unduly high prices of food, 
but it is evident that for England a long 
war would be an impossibility unless with 
a nation whose naval power was very 
insignificant. The Royal Commission, 
which was appointed in 1903 to study this 
problem and to recommend remedies to 
Parliament, has just published its report. 
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The Commission included Lord Balfour 
as chairman, the Prince of Wales, mem- 
bers of Parliament, financial and legal 
experts and an admiral of the navy, and 
they held fifty sittings and examined 
ninety-three witnesses. A large amount of 
valuable information was collected, but 
the members of the Commission were 
not able to devise any solution of the 
problem or even to agree upon any im- 
portant recommendations. Only three 
out of the seventeen members signed the 
full report; all the others expressed res- 
ervations or presented other plans. The 
Commission found that the supply of 
cotton ordinarily on hand would suffice 
to keep the mills going for seven months, 
but that at times it has fallen to an 
amount insufficient to last longer than 
two and one-half weeks. The steel man- 
ufacturers require 71,000 tons of man- 
ganese a year, of which only two months’ 
supply is in the country at any given 
time. Other manufactures are also sup- 
plied only a few months in advance, and 
a war would soon involve the closing of 
these and the throwing of the operatives 
out of employment, and the interference 
with the export of products would check 
those manufactures not so dependent 
upon foreign raw materials. But the 
food question is far more serious. Meat, 
eggs and dairy products could possibly 
be dispensed with, but bread at least must 
be had. The weekly consumption of 
wheat and flour in the British Isles is 
150,000 tons, and the stock of these 
varies from about seventeen weeks’ sup- 
ply in September to less than seven 
weeks’ supply in August. It is improb- 
able that any war could altogether cut 
this off, since it is now derived from sev- 
eral sources. Five years ago Great 
Britain obtained 62 per cent. of her wheat 
and flour from the United States, but in 
1904 this was reduced to 15.9 per cent., 
the balance being mostly procured from 
Canada and the following sources: India, 
21 per cent.; Russia, 19 per cent., and 
Argentina, 18 per cent. Nevertheless the 
effect of a declaration of war would be 
to cause an immediate and great advance 
in prices, which would bear heavily upon 
the poor. Two remedies, or, rather, pal- 
liatives, are suggested, that the Govern- 
ment subsidize in some way the storage 
of grain or insure transport vessels 
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against capture by the enemy. It is 
thought that to have the Government 
buy, store and sell grain would be dan- 
gerous to commerce and liable to abuse, 
but if granaries were provided by the 
Government rent free the stock kept in 
the country would be increased. It is 
calculated that the expenditure of $75,000 
a year would store enough grain to last 
one week longer. In regard to marine 
insurance the Commission favored the 
indemnity scheme, by which the Govern- 
ment should make good to shipowners 
and shippers all or part of their losses 
by capture during the war. This, it is 
argued, would prevent a loss of the 
carrying trade and an abnormal rise in 
prices due to heavy war insurance. In 


opposition it is urged that there would 
be great opportunity of frauds on the 
Government from excessive valuation 
and even the intentional exposure to 
capture of we vessels. 


From an artistic point 
of view the most im- 
portant of all the 
spectacles held in Europe this year has 
been the féte at Vevey, Switzerland.- For 
three centuries and a half the vine grow- 
ers of Vaudois have been organized to 
encourage the growth of the vine in 
their canton, and for nearly as long 
Vevey has been the scene of festivals held 
at varying intervals, in which the success 
of the vintage has been celebrated with 
something like Bacchic fervor. For 
many years these celebrations were pure- 
ly local, they are still predominately so 
in all that concerns the conduct and man- 
agement of the féte, and a Vevey tradi- 
tion has grown up which is carefully 
cherished, but the audience is no longer 
confined to the little town or to the can- 
ton; the féte is a national event. It is 
now conducted on such a scale of mag- 
nitude, labor and expense that it can 
only be held at long intervals. The dates 
of the four previous celebrations were 
1833, 1851, 1865 and 1889. In 1797 the 
expense of the féte did not exceed $640; 
in 1851 it rose to $12,970, in 1865 to 
$28,000 and in 1889 it reached $57,000. 
The number of spectators likewise in- 
creased ; in 1851 it was 60,000; in 18869, 
notwithstanding the Paris Exposition 
was held the same year, the number of 
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spectators rose to 100,000. This year the 
spectacle is said to have cost $100,000, 
and the number of spectators could hard- 
ly have been less than in 1889. Six rep- 
resentations were given in the amphi- 
theater, seating 12,500 people. A corre- 
spondent of THE INDEPENDENT who was 
personally present reports that from an 
artistic and dramatic point of view the 
great spectacle was one of the most im- 
posing and dignified that he had ever 
witnessed and that it was well worth 
crossing the ocean to see. To the old 
ballads and songs of Vaudois have been 
added modern music of a high order, 
composed by a young Swiss, who has 
already made a name for himself, Gus- 
tave Doret. The celebration is essen- 
tially a Swiss event, in which pastoral 
and rural life are idealized in a manner 
to render glad the heart of Virgil or 
Theocritus. The four seasons, begin- 
nings with winter and ending with fall, 
were each represented in tableaux and 
song and dance, and the life of the sower, 
the reaper, the herdsman and the vine 
grower was depicted with charming 
episodes of rural recreation and scenes 
of domestic bliss. The best of it all was 
that it did not celebrate a traditional life 
alone, but brought out the poetry of the 
every day occupations of the peasants 
who took part. The costumes and the 
dances were of exquisite grace and beau- 
ty and the setting of the stage and the 
construction of the poem by René Morax 
were triumphs of art. Eighteen hundred 
actors and musicians took part, and in 
addition were flocks of sheep, herds of 
cattle, and various floats bearing the 
Goddess of Spring, the Goddess of Sum- 
mer and the youthful Bacchus. The 
dance of the dead leaves was worthy in 
beauty to be compared with the dance 
of the flower girls in “ Parsifal.” 
st 

The Norwegian Storthing 
has formally requested 
Sweden to co-operate in the 
dissolution of the union, and Commis- 
sioners from the two countries, meeting 
at Carlsbad August 31st, will negotiate 
the points in dispute. It is understood 
that King Oscar is no longer opposed to 
the acceptance of the Norwegian crown 
by his son Charles. The following Com- 
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missioners have been selected: For Swe- 
den: Christian Lundeberg, the Premier ; 
Count A. F. Wachtmeister, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. Staaf, member of 
the Cabinet without portfolio, and M. 
Hammarskjold, Minister of Education 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs. For Norway: 
Premier Michelsen, Foreign Minister 
Loevland, C. C. Berner, President of the 
Storthing, and M. Vogt, former Minister 
of the Interior. j 


The Moroccan situation 
has become complicated 
by the arrest at Gharb, a 
town of Morocco not far from the Al- 
gerian frontier, of an Algerian mer- 
chant named Bouzian for some local 
disturbance. The French Government 
made a demand for his immediate re- 
lease on the ground that he was a 
French subject. The Moroccan au- 
thorities refused to comply, the Sultan 
claiming that as Calif of Islam he had 
jurisdiction over all the Mohammedans 
in Morocco regardless of nationality. 
The French Minister at Fez, M. St. 
René Taillandier, thereupon gave as an 
ultimatum to the Sultan a demand for 
the release of Bouzian and the payment 
of an indemnity of $2,000 for the out- 
rage and of $100 for each day of delay. 
So far the Moroccan authorities have 
shown no disposition to comply, and 
a military demonstration by the French 
troops on the Algerian frontier is like- 
ly to be the next move. The French 
headquarters is at Lalla Marnia, and 
from this point it would be easy to 
throw troops across the frontier and 
occupy the Moroccan town of Ujda, 
only 16 miles away. From this point 
to Fez is 200 miles, and it would be 
easy to threaten the capital. A naval 
demonstration in the bay of Tangier, 
such as was effective in securing the 
release of Mr. Ion Perdicaris, will prob- 
ably be avoided, as Germany might in 
that case take occasion also to send 
ships to watch operations. It is not 
known whether the attitude of the Sul- 
tan is due to German influence or not. 
Ostensibly Germany approves of the 
French demands, altho the French 
Government has not asked for such ap- 
proval., 
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Do Animals Reason? 
BY PETER RABBIT 


[We take it that “‘ Peter Rabbit” did not actually write the article under his name, 
but on his haunches in a brier patch talked it to his friend, William J. Long, who took 


it down and sent it to us. 


Mr. Long js an intimate friend of the creatures of the woods, 


as all lovers of wild things know from his popular books, one of which is “ Secrets of 


the Woods.”—EDITOR. ] 


HERE was a certain professor, of 
whom the rabbit has heard, who 
used to demonstrate to his psy- 

chology classes that animals do not think, 
and this was the method of his proof: 
He had first confined a kitten in a cage, 
keeping food just outside a trapdoor, 
which he opened at intervals, and had 
continued the training until the kitten 
when hungry would always go to this 
particular door and wait to be fed. When 
the process was completed he brought the 
whole outfit into his psychology class. 
Here the rabbit ventures to state the 
pretty little problem as it was presented 
to the truth seekers. Given the cat a, 


the cage b, the door c, the food d, we are 
to prove from J, c and d that a does not 
think. For such is your naive conception 
of experimental animal psychology. You 
begin, of course, by assuming what you 


wish to prove: That the cat is a mechan- 
ical arrangement, with no more individ- 
ual will than the lines and angles of a 
parallelogram. 

While the class waited expectantly the 
hungry kitten was placed in the cage, the 
trapdoor was closed, and food was 
placed just outside. The rear of the 
cage was then taken away, but the kitten 
stood mewing at the usual door. Next 
the top and then the sides of the cage 
were removed, till only the front was 
left between the kitten and the food; but 
still she waited at the door and refused 
to go around to eat. Therefore, said 
the professor, animals do not think ; they 
are altogether creatures of habit and re- 
flex action. Ina word, they are not will- 
ful animals, but automata, the bétes ma- 
chines, as the Belgian hare says of 
Descartes’s ancient and primitive phi- 
losophy. 

Now to a rabbit that looks like strange 
doctrine to be dispensed even to thgse 
guileless young men who study psychol- 
ogy in a monkey cage at the College of 
Educational Notions. There are also 
some things about it that need a com- 
mentary. The rabbit has ventured to 


show, in another meditation, that while 
wild animals have undoubtedly strong 
natural tendencies they are probably far 
less governed by senseless and outworn 
habits than are men. You can, of course, 
make a fool of any cat or dog or child 
by judicious training; but only a human 
and very modern psychologist would ever 
infer from this proposition that animals 
and men are governed by reflex action. 
Suppose, for instance, that your professor 
had put in the same cage any ordinary 
hungry cat that*had not received the 
benefit of his training, and after taking 
away one side of the cagé the cat had 
promptly made her way out and eaten 
the food. Would that be a demonstration 
of the fact that all animals think and 
are therefore rational creatures? 

The rabbit knows one very intelligent 
dog that, without training, will take no 
food from strangers, but only from cer- 
tain people whom he trusts. Perhaps in 
her heart the professor’s cat was but 
waiting for the hand that loved her to 
open the door. In that case we are justi- 
fied by experimental psychology in claim- 
ing as a proved fact that “better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is than a 
stalled ox and experiments therewith.” 
Certainly, from what he has seen of cats, 
the rabbit is forced to the conclusion that 
if the misguided kitten had been left to 
her own mother’s training she might 
have fared better and have shown more 
intelligence than she did after a course 
with the Columbia professor. And all 
these things have set the rabbit to think- 
ing in his brier patch to find out, if possi- 
ble, how much reason there is in your 
theories of animal psychology. 

The first thought which occurs to the 
rabbit’s philosophy is that possibly your 
animal psychologists are like a young 
hound pup that occasionally goes hunt- 
ing through the brier patch and that al- 
ways barks loudest when running a back 
trail. In a word, why should you speak 
at all of animal psychology, as if it were 
something entirely distinct from your 
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own human kind? So far as the rabbit 
can learn from listening to your wise 
scientists, the laws of this amazing uni- 
verse seem reasonably constant. There is 
no animal chemistry or animal physics— 
that is, no science or law that applies to 
the beast but that changes its operation 
when it enters a man. If there is any 
unity in the force or the God that runs 
the brier patch, then the laws of mind 
are also constant. Any truth, therefore, 
which you discover about your own 
mind—which constitutes your psychol- 
ogy—must apply to any mind wherever 
you find it, whether in heaven or hell, in 
the brier patch or the professor’s easy 
chair. The only question, therefore, is 
whether or not the animals have a mind. 

Most of your scientisis and biologists, 
from Darwin down, agree that animals 
have rudimentary minds, and that all 
which you find written large in your- 
selves was long ago written small in 
them. Indeed, all that you now have is 
but a development of their rudimentary 
powers. Now psychology, as well as 
chemistry, knows no large or small, no 
animals or men, no yesterday or to-mor- 
row, but only the laws of mind and mat- 
ter. As one of your own naturalists has 
pointed out, you have discovered certain 
laws or principles of your own inner life, 
and that is absolutely the only measure or 
knowledge you possess to lay upon the 
life of any creature. To speak of animal 
psychology, therefore, is, upon the face 
of it, as unmeaning or purely redundant 
a vocalization as to talk about animal 
gravitation. 

At least so it seems to the rabbit, who 
has seen many a man go poking along 
his back trail and getting farther away 
from him at every step. In your animal 
psychology you seem to be proceeding 
upon the assumption that law is an ar- 
bitrary and variable affair, that it changes 
not only its gait but all its fundamental 
principles when it chances to run on two 
legs. In a word, you are running a back 
trail, to Descartes and his beast machine; 
you will never find the rabbit until you 
about-face and run the other way, with 
the naturalists who are trying to under- 
stand the animal as he is in his own skin 
and in his own brier patch, and not in 
the stuffed specimens or in the traps and 
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cages in which you frighten the wits out 
of him before you conclude that he has 
no wits and does no thinking. And this 
leads the rabbit to the queer subject and 
the amazing results of animal experimen- 
tation. 

Another modern college professor has 
been watching caged monkeys and per- 
forming a variety of experiments on 
chickens, dogs, cats and guinea pigs shut 
up in cages with wire springs and trap- 
doors and other such unnatural devices, 
and from his watching and experimenta- 
tion announces positively that the ani- 
mal does not think; that “ transferred 
associations ’—that is, as it were, side 
jumps of consciousness, asif your nervous 
system were made of fleas—take care of 
him automatically. He has no reason, 
no will, and therefore no more psychol- 
ogy than a spring gun or the twitch- 
ups that some of your boys set for the 
rabbit in his own brier patch. 

Here is another back track that you 
are running eagerly and noisily; for all 
such experiments seem to miss the whole 
question at issue. The point is not 
whether animals think habitually or are 
governed by thought, but whether or not 
they are capable of thinking. Animals 
are not governed by thought except in 
unusual circumstances, and ariy course of 
experiments to prove the fact is as super- 
fluous as the misguided efforts of a cer- 
tain ornithologist who collects fifty or 
sixty nests, with the eggs of each species 
of birds, destroying thousands of lives 
and much beauty to show that the eggs 
differ slightly in size and coloring—an 
utterly insignificant fact, since there are 
no two leaves alike in the whole forest, 
and one which every child and rabbit 
knows before the atrocious collecting be- 
gins. 

An elaborate system of experimenta- 
tion carried out with men in the same 
way would only repeat the fact, which 
you already know, that men in the mass 
are generally thoughtless; that they are 
largely governed by habits, appetites, 
passions, prejudices and traditions, and 
that there is little individual free will 
among them. Some of your biologists, 
like Haeckel, claim that there is none at 
all, and some of your exceptional, 
thoughtful geniuses often remark that 
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thought*is the rarest thing among men, 
tho they have brains organized for that 
purpose. If thought is rare among men 
it will be vastly more so among animals, 
whose lives are so much simpler and 
more elementary than your own. 

Again, the rabbit ventures to suggest 
that the experiments themselves are of 
a kind to prove nothing except perhaps 
your professor’s short-sightedness and 
lack of humor. Traps and cages and 
spring doors and experiments are so 
utterly foreign to the animal’s daily life 
that to draw a rational conclusion from 
their actions under such circumstances 
has about as much value as to judge men 
and women in a stock panic or when 
they are shut up in a burning building. 
If the rabbit could catch a Chinaman 
and fasten him in a devil wagon and 
fix the sparker and pull the lever and 
send him off whizzing and then watch 
his actions, he would conclude, after the 
manner of your psychologists, that men 
are governed by the peculiar form of 
reflex action known to you as hysteria 
and to us rabbits as the March madness. 
Yet the conditions would be no more 
confusing to the Chinaman than are 
those that confront the animal when he 
is taken from the woods and liberty to 
be shut up in one of your trapdoor in- 
ventions. 

Against all such experiments the rab- 
bit ventures to put the observations of 
your own naturalists and scientists which 
point to the exactly opposite conclusion. 
Over against the monkey cage experi- 
ments stand the records of men like 
Darwin and Wallace and Garner, the 
latter of whom spent twenty-five years 
watching wild and tame monkeys; 
against the caged cats and guinea pigs 
stand innumerable records of the wild 
animal’s intelligence made by your own 
naturalists; and unless these men are 
all hopelessly blind or immoral—unless, 
indeed, your own eyes deceive you in 
watching your own pets—then the ex- 
periments are of little value in settling 
the main question at issue. A thousand 
experiments may prove to a professor’s 
satisfaction that his particular caged ani- 
mals are governed by blind fright or 
blind habit; but his deduction that ani- 
mals cannot think is overthrown by a 
single fact or a true observation that 
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points unmistakably to the opposite con- 
clusion. 

To the rabbit there seems to be a field 
open for observation which your ex- 
perimenters have largely missed in their 
psychological delusion. There is at 
present, for instance, a Danish scientist 
who is conducting a series of experi- 
ments to establish certain facts of animal 
life entirely independent of their psy- 
chology. To test the observation of one 
of your naturalists he has confined vari- 
ous members of the snipe family and 
has broken their legs and otherwise 
wounded them, and has then watched 
them pulling out their own feathers and 
using them as bandages, even weaving 
them into a kind of mat to stop the bleed- 
ing. A barbarous kind of experiment 
at best, and will only prove—what the 
rabbit well knows—that, like men, the 
animals vary widely among themselves, 
that some think and reason in a rudi- 
mentary way, while the majority lose 
their heads and are helpless in the face 
of a new situation. 

While numerous experiments of this 
kind—tho the rabbit hopes they will be 
less cruel—may add enormously to your 
scant knowledge of animal life, it re- 
mains true that the mental quality of 
animals will never be determined by 
experimentation. A man whom you 
should experiment upon to determine 
his peculiar mental quality or genius 
would be as hopelessly unnatural as a 
man who has a hard iron poked into the 
back of his neck and a gleam of white 
light shot into his eyes and is told to 
look pleasant while his picture is being 
taken. An animal in a cage knows noth- 
ing of experiments, but he does know 
that you are watching him—which he 
instinctively dislikes, since to be watched 
in the woods is to be presently pounced 
upon by a savage animal—and he does 
feel more or less keenly your own mental 
attitude. He becomes at once unnatural 
and suspicious, and so long as he re- 
mains so it is utterly impossible for 
you to detect his thought or his habitual 
mental quality. As one of your scien- 
tists has pointed out, you are trying by 
a kind of quantitative analysis to deter- 
mine the quality of a rudimentary mind 
and you are absolutely foredoomed to 
failure. 
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How then shall you determine the psy- 
chology of the animal? If a poor rabbit 
ventured to answer the question he 
would say: Not by experimentation, nor 
by hunting, nor by caging animals, nor 
by examining their anatomy as your 
biologists do, but by going among them 
quietly, with peace in your heart—which 
we understand—and observing, without 
apparently watching, all that they do in 
a wild and unconscious state. So you 
will find, as some of your naturalists are 
now doing, many suggestive and even 
startling things which your scientists 
have overlooked. Then, by sympathetic 
interpretation, judge what you see by 
what goes on in your own head under 
similar circumstances; for that is the 
only psychology you know, and that is 
the only possible way you can rightly 
judge any living action. When you 
meet a man whose language you do not 
understand (and your language, sad to 
say, is more an instrument of deception 
than of truth) you judge his- thoughts 
and mental quality partly by his expres- 
sion, but largely by his action—precisely 
as the animal judges you. You are 
bound, absolutely bound, by your igno- 
rance of any other mental law or psy- 
chology to judge animals in the same 
way. 

For instance (since it was the pro- 
fessor’s cat that started this meditation), 
one of your naturalists records his ex- 
periments with a certain old cat which 
he shut up with her litter of kittens in 
a cage with a trapdoor to see if, after 
discovering for herself the secret of the 
spring which let her out of the cage, she 
would also teach it to her kittens. She 
discovered the secret readily enough, 
being a wise old cat in her way, and used 
it constantly to let herself out; but in- 
stead of teaching it-to her kittens she 
drove them away from it repeatedly 
until they were large enough to begin 
to take care of themselves in the world, 
when she brought them to the door and 
showed them the way out and never en- 
tered the cage again. And your natu- 
ralist asserts—not as a fact, but only as 
a strong probability in view of her ac- 
tions—that perhaps the old cat preferred 
to keep her kittens in the cage, where 
they were perfectly safe from dogs and 
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enemies, while she foraged for herself 
with a mind at ease. 

Again, a Colonel of Engineers in your 
army, a careful and observant man, 
writes of a cat that had a litter of four 
kittens in a house where there was also 
a vigorous and inquisitive bull terrier. 
The old cat would take care of herself 
perfectly well, and while she was present 
she could also take care of her family; 
but whenever she went away for food 
the terrier invariably hunted up the kit- 
tens and made trouble by his rough play- 
ing. One day she took the kittens and 
carried them all to a neighbor’s house 
where there was no dog. She visited 
them there and fed them for several 
weeks, but lived meanwhile with her own 
mistress. When the kittens were big 
enough the mother led them all back to 
her own home and the terrier, where 
with claws and teeth they proved able 
to take care of themselves. Nor did she- 
ever again visit the house that had given 
her hospitality. And the officer ventures 
to assert that, tho cats are unusually 
stupid animals, this particular cat must 
have had a thought in her head to care 
for her little ones with intelligence as - 
well as instinct. 

The rabbit ventures no opinion as to 
the facts of these two observations, which 
he has taken at random from a score or 
more that have found their way into his 
brier patch. He has never crossed the 
trail of these two men, but he has seen 
many things among animals more re- 
markable than they record, and so he 
sees no reason why he should question 
either their honesty or their eyesight. 
The point is this: That your field natu- 
ralist and your officer here are probably 
much nearer the truth, and are certainly 
more scientific in their method, when 
they judge an animal’s thought and men- 
tal quality sympathetically by what goes 
on in their own heads than are the ex- 
perimental psychologists who regard the 
rudimentary minds of the animals as 
under a radically different law from their 
own, and who, by regarding themselves 
as superior beings, entirely apart from the 
animal and the question at issue, have 
thrown away the only possible criterion 
by which they can judge the animal’s ac- 
tion. 
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There is, of course, an advanced psy- 
chology of self-consciousness, by which 
you first reason and then analyze your 
own mental states in forming a judg- 
ment, and this bears the same relation 
to the elemental reason that the higher 
mathematics bears to simple addition. 
The principles in both the latter are pre- 
cisely the same, notwithstanding the fact 
that every boy can add two and two, 
while only a rare man in a million can 
by the same principle calculate an 
eclipse. So with the animals, they some- 
times reason in adapting means to an 
end, but whether or not they ever an- 
alyze their own mental states is another 
brier patch, into which the rabbit does 
not now care to enter. He endeavors 
simply to point out that the principles 
governing your mind and his are essen- 
tially the same and that whatever little 
psychology you know of yourselves must 
serve you in interpreting our simple 
actions. Those of your naturalists who 
accept this evident fact seem to the 
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rabbit to be getting nearer and nearer 
the truth of animal life, however much 
your prejudices lead you to deny their 
observations or conclusions. As one 
Darwin remarked—and he was uncon- 
sciously repeating the wisdom of the In- 
dians—the more one lives with the ani- 
mals the more he is inclined to attribute 
to their thought and reason, and the less 
to their thoughtless instinct. On the 
other hand, those of your psychologists 
and naturalists who perform experiments 
with caged animals to determine their 
mental quality seem to the rabbit to be 
jumping merrily along a cold, back trail 
and getting farther away at every jump. 

There is, however, an idealistic view 
of the universe—with which a thought- 
ful rabbit has some sympathy—by which 
you look out into space and see, across 
the whole creation, the back of your own 
head. Perhaps your experimental psy- 
chologists hope, by running the back trail, 
eventually to get far enough away from 
the rabbit’s trail to meet him face to face. 

StTamForpD, Conn, 


To a Grosbeak in the Garden 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


WHEN, through the heaviness and clamoring 
throng 

Of mortal ways, I hear the mellow song 

Of birds—the birds seem sent to me. 

If this be my insanity 

As men will measure it—so let it be! 


When shadows that no will can drive away 
Entomb me—then no sermon blesseth day 
More true and sweet than that pure note 
My ear hath caught afloat 

From out the garden grosbeak’s fervent throat. 


Thou, crimson-cappéd messenger of God, 
Seem’st not to feel the thorned and bitter rod 
Of life. Thy hours are joyously beguiled 

In melodies so wild! 

Thy faith declared is “ trusting as a child.” 


Full knowing that thy living days are brief, 
Thou grudgest even an hour for sober grief; 
Thy poems are scattered free without a name, 
Nor hast thou thought of fame! 

Is my divine aspiring yet my blame? 


The world is wide ’twixt man and world’s 


divine, 


And hearts are dull to such a song as thine; 
But J have heard. Sing on, from tree to tree,- 
As thou hast sung to me, 

And more shall find the God that guideth thee! 


Harsor Sprincs, Micu. 








Greek for Scientific Students 


BY FREDERICK B. LOOMIS, PH.D. 


Proressor oF BiotoGy 1n AMHERST COLLEGE 


N looking at the commencement pro- 
gram of a New England college 
this spring, the writer, having in 

mind the question of the value of Greek 
to the scientific student, was struck by 
the difference in the grade of the di- 
‘plomas given the classical and scientific 
candidates. While from a class of 82 five 
received their B. A. summa cum laude 
and 14 magna cum laude, not a single 
B. Sc. of either of the grades was given. 
Going back over the programs of the 
past six years a similar discrepancy was 
apparent, the following being the rc- 
sult: There were in this time 479 grad- 
uates, 78, or 16.3 per cent., being scien- 
tific. Out of the total number 54 re- 
ceived B. A. diplomas, either summa 
or magna cum laude. Four received 
B. Sc. diplomas of equal grade, which 
represents 6.9 per cent. of the high 
grade degrees, or less than half of what 
might be expected. Inasmuch as the 


candidates for the scientific degree do 
not present any Greek, and those for the 
arts degree have, with very few excep- 
tions, had more or less of this language, 
some inference in favor of that train- 


ing may fairly be drawn. It has further 
been the writer’s experience in teaching 
biology (mostly zoology) that the clas- 
sical students do a better grade of work 
in the subject than do the scientific. All 
his classes are composed of a mixture of 
both sorts, and during the first three 
years the scientific students were given 
a half year of zoology before the class- 
icals came in with them, the latter even 
with this handicap doing as good or bet- 
ter work. The chief difference is in the 
character of the work presented, the 
tendency being for the classicals to turn 
out more accurate and thorough results. 

It is the writer’s belief that this is due 
to the better training obtained by the 
study of a language like Greek than is 
possible from a modern language. 
There are two main reasons why the 
Greek is the better, the first inherent in 
the language, due to its greater complex- 
ity and yet exact usage; the second in 
the manner in which the two are taught 
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the French or German being taught with 
the literary and artistic use emphasized. 
The second reason may be left with the 
mere statement, usually agreed to (as 
in President Hadley’s recent article in 
THE INDEPENDENT), that the French 
and German are not as_ thoroughly 
taught in the secondary schools as are the 
Greek and Latin. Turning to the first 
reason, in Greek there are for nouns, 
adjectives and participles 3 declensions, 
and in each 3 numbers, 3 genders and 
5 cases, each with its ending; for verbs 
there are 3 voices, 5 moods, 7 tenses and 
3 numbers. This complexity is consid- 
erably greater than that of the modern 
languages, and when a student works 
out Greek sentences, extracting from 
each word its exact meaning by focus- 
ing on it this considerable number of 
tests, he cannot but concentrate his 
thought. This taking of a word and 
from each modification of its ending 
drawing a correct conclusion is the sort 
of training which develops accuracy, 
which is the requisite of a natural sci- 
ence. There is so much in such a science 
as zoology which attracts the attention 
and is of popular interest that the tend- 
ency is to learn merely statements about 
the animals. This, however, does not 
train the mind or develop a scientific 
thinker. Both are done by taking a fact 
and focusing on it the wealth of other 
facts and principles until a logical con- 
clusion is reached in regard to the rela- 
tion and bearing of the particular fea- 
ture. The weakness of the mass of the 
so-called scientific students is their in- 
ability to concentrate, also the tendency 
to be easily satisfied. Inasmuch as it 
is chiefly the manner in which an under- 
taking is gone into, the best training is 
the one which develops the most: thor- 
oughness and accuracy, and to the writ- 
er’s mind for this the Greek, on account 
of its extra complexity, is superior to the 
simple modern languages. 

The mental exercise in the ancient lan- 
guage is as much superior to that in the 
modern as swimming is superior to 
walking as a physical exercise. 

Amuursr, Mass. 





The German Dress Reform Movement 
BY ELSE OPPLER-LEGBAUD 


{Mrs. Else Oppler-Legbaud was born in Niirfberg, where she spent her youth, and in 
1899 went to Munich to study applied arts under the direction of Maximilian Dasido- 
wich. When the noted artist Van der Velde settled in Berlin Mrs. Oppler became his first 


pupil. 


Later she returned to Niirnberg, and under the auspices of the woman's society, 


“ Frauenwohl,” opened a school for applied arts. The principal subject taught was em- 
broidery, and the articles made by the pupils were chiefly designed after models made by 


Mrs. Oppler. 
the large store of Werthheim, Berlin. 


In 1604 Mrs. Oppler took charge of the department for reform dress in 
At the present time she conducts a private studio. 


Besides her regular work Mrs. Oppler is active in fulfilling orders. in the line of interior 


decorations, particularly for artistic furniture. 


For her work she has received gold and 


silver medals at expositions held in Leipzig and Turin.—Epr1ror.] 


ODERN industrial art, which for 
the last ten years and longer has 
been exercising a revolutionary 

influence in Germany and which ema- 
nated on the one hand from the Japa- 
nese and English, on the other hand from 
the French and 
Belgians, aimed 
first to remodel 
the furniture, car- 
pets, embroider- 
ies, books, glasses 
and vases and the 
many thousand 


fancy articles in 


our homes. 
Household art 
has so _ rapidly 
grown in popu- 
larity that we al- 
ready live in a 
new world. In 
spite of all this. 
strange to say, on 
one point we have 
lagged behind, 
and only at this 
late date are we 
endeavoring to 
make up for what 
we have neglect- 
ed, all that per- 
tains to woman’s 
dress; men for the present are hope- 
less. We cannot expect them yet to 
give up their monstrous apparel for 
even the bare mention of remodeling the 
tiresome black swallow tails and the stiff 
trousers provokes laughter and tempts 
good and bad wits to crack ill-timed 
jokes. 

In the world, however, where woman 
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holds the sway, not only has there been 
for years the wish for a thorough reform 
of female attire, but such wish has also 
been given practical shape, or at least the 
way made smooth for carrying out such 
reform. Naturally the question at once 
arises as to the 
causes of dissat- 
isfaction with the 
dress hitherto in 
vogue and the 
reasons for our 
having outgrown 
it; furthermore, 
what better form 
of dress we are 
to substitute for 
the traditional 
form. If this were 
simply acaprice of 
fashion the move- 
ment itself could 
not be regarded 
as important or 
revolutionary, for 
fashion often va- 
ries its. super- 
ficialities and toys 
with traditional 
forms without 
necessarily revo- 
lutionizing the 
same. We, how- 
ever, enter the fray armed with 
ethical, hygienic and esthetic arguments, 
as a consequence of which the up to date 
woman, possessing the courage of her 
convictions, can no longer present her- 
self to the public gaze in the laced dress 
of fashion made by the Parisian ladies’ 
tailor, even if hundreds and thousands 
of women still remain indifferent to such 
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change, and we behold every day that 
blind worship of fashion to which we 
have been accustomed since we gradu- 
ated from the nursery. But we have the 
consolation that every good movement 
increases slowly, but all the more surely 
in the end. Even if in the course of the 
next four years only a small number 
of women give in their adhesion we can 
console ourselves with the fact that this 
percentage, small as it is, represents the 
intelligence of the 
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been imported by us from France. But 
what, may it be asked, have such women, 
who in Paris dictate the fashions to the 
Parisian tailors, to do with us German 
women, or the Parisian women in gen- 
eral? In France the woman is still, in 
the majority of cases, regarded from an 
erotic standpoint. The husband’s mis- 
tress is frankly exposed to the public 
gaze. Naturally she will appear beau- 
tiful and in her dress unfold her physical 

charms as much 





sex, which in 
itself cannot but 
give an impetus 
to the new idea. 
An _ important 
factor in the mat- 
ter is the striking 
contrast between 
our reform dress 
and that hitherto 
worn, showing a 
distinction both 
ethical and artis- 
tic. At present 
the fashions in 
dress of German 
women are entire- 
ly dictated from 
Paris, from a 
country the 
daughters of 
which are accus- 
tomed to other 





as possible, even 
hightening the 
same by the use 
of the corset 
dress. How dif- 
ferent in general 
is the German 
woman! I pur- 
posely say “ how 
different,” mean- 
ing neither much 
better nor much 
worse, for in the 
subject under 
consideration it is 
not a question of 
worth, but of dif- 
ferences of char- 
acter and habits. 
The German 
woman is more 
the comrade of 
her husband, the 








ways of living, 
and who take a 
materially differ- 
ent view of life 
from that of their 


German sisters. Until now, however, we dom 


Germans have worn the same dress, 
altho belonging to a distinct race, and 
altho the corset dress pre-eminently 
characterizes the French woman. 

The French woman moves in quite a 
different world from the German, and 
also differs in sentiment. She is more 
frivolous, and love and enjoyment form 
the ruling factors of her life. Those 
very peculiar and fine shadings of differ- 
ence of which in France love is capa- 
ble are distinctly evidenced in the entire 
conception and subtle cut of dress. The 
very word demi-monde and what it 
stands for have very characteristically 


MRS. MARGARETE POCHHAMMER, 


One of the Leaders in the German Dress Reform 
Movement 


sharer of his joys 
and sorrows, and 
the instructress of 
his children; her 
home is her king- 
and she has a_ perfect horror 
of attracting attention. And as she is 
more faithful, phlegmatic and more seri- 
ous, she has incorporated all these quali- 
ties in her entire appearance. The light 
and elegant qualities peculiar to the 
French type, in great measure due to the 
Parisian corset dress, are in the case of 
the German woman subordinated to more 
substantial elements. German women 
for the most part are lacking in grace- 
fulness and often fail to attain it from 
fear of being considered affected. These 
differences also hold good in every par- 
ticular and to the minutest details, differ- 
ences, both ethical and mental, not arti- 
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ficially created, but which show them- 
selves externally in the figure. 

Now I would ask, Shall one and the 
same cut of dress be worn by persons of 
two such different races? Shall we Ger- 
mans, or, rather, all we thinking women, 
shall we nolens volens wear a dress orig- 
inating under such very different con- 
ditions and antecedents? Are we to 
quietly and servilely accept the ridiculous 
follies imposed upon us, these purely 
external changes of Parisian fashions, 
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which do not harmonize with our inmost 
feelings? No; our dress must be de- 
signed on quite different principles. 

In its historical development our re- 
form idea was primarily based on hy- 
gienic considerations. Only a decade 
ago the opinion was widely prevalent 
that the workwoman, who to-day is no 
longer restricted to the third and fourth 
class, first of all stands more in need 
of a healthy physique than the woman 
of society fulfilling social obligations 
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Street Gown Designed by Alfred Mohrbutter. Red 
Silk Blouse with Embroidered Collar and Cuffs. 
Blue: Velvet Skirt 


only, and who by reason of physical in- 
activity is not required to make excessive 
demands on her body. As a consequence 
more careful attention was directed to 
the weakness of the female body, as a 
result of which the injuries caused by 
the corset dress became more apparent 
than ever. A number of able physicians 
such as Justus Thiersch, Rudolf Stratz 
and others demonstrated unremittingly 
by pen and picture the fearful deformi- 
ties of the internal organs caused by 
corsets. Several societies were formed 
in Germany at the close of the nineties 
whose aim it was to bring about a reform 
in woman’s dress; pamphlets were dis- 
tributed, lectures given, and finally, by 
the establishment of periodicals devoted 
to the cause, led to the formation of head- 
quarters for systematic propaganda. 
These were, however, only practical 
and. hygienic measures, forming as it 
were a substantial foundation on which 
a beautiful edifice could be erected. At 
this juncture the artists began to give 


good and profitable assistance. The 
first movement had necessarily been 
brought to a standstill because these so- 
called reform dresses fulfilled simply the 
demands of hygienic and practical use. 
Thus the reform dress movement lost 
many adherents and prestige owing to 
its ugly and clumsy creations failing to 
appeal to popular taste. 

Thereupon artists such as Fidus, Van 
der Velde, Schultze-Naumburg, Mohr- 
butter. became the champions of dress 
reform; the critic Pudor demanded in no 
doubtful terms that woman’s. dress 
should follow beautiful forms. Van der 


Velde called attention to the psychology 














Street Dress Designed by Alfred Mohrbutter. 
Jacket and Skirt of Etamine; Also Blouse of 
Changeable Silk eo? 


of woman and laid emphasis on the irre- 
sistible impulse of woman to beautify 
herself, partly opposing the woman’s 
rights party, which was pursuing prac- 
tical and hygienic aims only. This may 
be called the second phase of the move- 
ment, in contributing to the development 
of which, thanks to my position as man- 
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ager of a studio for artistic woman’s 
dress in one of the department stores of 
Berlin, I have been instrumental. My 
chief aim is that of all artists who wish 
to effect a reform—namely, to create a 
sensible compromise between the senti- 
ment for reform and the taste exhibited 
in Paris fashions and the hygienic and 
practical requirements of our fair sex. 
Our dress shall in no respect be inferior 
in gracefulness and elegance to the Pari- 
sian model. This can be accomplished 
even if we are now in the initial stages 
only.- To be sure the task is a difficult 
one, owing to our having no traditions 
to build upon, whereas the Parisian fash- 
ions have no new problems to solve re- 
garding the elementary forms and need 
only care for change. For a long time 
we have been hampered in our progress 
through the lack of good dressmakers, 
able to compete with the Parisian on 
technical grounds, artists to act as 
pioneers in the propagation of the health- 














Summer Gown Designed by Rudolf and Fia Wille. 
Light Gray Cloth with White Appliqué and 
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ful in form and material; finally. the 
goodwill of the public at large, ready to 
incite and keep their eyes open. It is un- 
fortunate to think how erroneous the 
popular conception of dress reform is 
and how the entire movement is retarded 
in consequence. Many a woman has 
had a perfect horror of reform dress, re- 
garding it as nothing more than a flabby, 
badly fitting bag made of cheap material 
and depriving the wearer of the very 
last vestige of gracefulness and ele- 
gance. Such costumes, however, I am 
myself as strongly opposed to as any one. 
In this respect a change was absolutely 
necessary, and the attempt to produce 
such changes has succeeeded and will 
continue to succeed. Men and women 
formerly opposed to our reform move- 
ment are gladly learning to again appre- 
ciate the female form as nature has fash- 
ioned it and are beginning to compre- 
hend that the natural lines of nature as 
evidenced in the reform dress as op- 
posed to the deforming corsets form the 
very basic conditions of dress reform. 
To attain this happy aim when the eye 
rests and feasts with unalloyed delights 
on the soft and yielding form of the fe- 
male body and its beautiful and untram- 
meled mobility is our hope. If, however, 
the question is asked in all seriousness 
whether one universal cut can be found 
for the new reform dress the answer 
would be in the negative as impossible, 
for the very reason that the one aim of 
the reform is to impart to these fashions 
the imprint of complete individuality. 
However varied the type of woman, the 
reform dress is never allowed to fit so 
closely to the body, in one part at least, 
as French fashion requires. When a 
belt is worn the dress is fastened either 
directly under the breast or rests on the 
hips, in order to avoid the wide loose 
dress, which is neither practical nor 
esthetic. 

This form of dress depends in general 
upon the use to which it is to be put,. 
whether it is to be worn at home, as a 
working dress, street dress or in society 
only. In the dresses worn at home much 
freedom is allowed in respect to color 
and form, for not being dependent upon 
the opinion of strangers one’s own im- 
agination has free play. Thus, for in- 
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stance, it may happen that a wide and 
flowing garment will match the colors 
prevailing in the room. In this respect 
the dress worn on social occasions is re- 
lated to that worn at home. In either 


case it depends whether the wearer's 
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movements are stately, or she is of a 
lively temperament, hence graceful and 
elegant. Of course, the former will not 
think of choosing chiffon or similar 
light material, but will prefer stiffer 
lines. In this very particular the new 














Evening Gown, Designed by Else Oppler. 
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costume will as compared with French 
fashion evince itself capable of great ver- 
satility and striking richness of style. In 
the case of the working dress, however, 
a more important factor with German 
women, the fundamental aim is to make 
it practical in every respect. It is well 
known that dresses for factory girls have 
long been so made as to hamper all free- 
dom of movement, and, what is still 
worse, are made so full as to easily ex- 
pose the wearers to getting caught in the 
machinery. Many attempts have been 
made to devise suitable dress for hospital 
nurses, which makes a neat and pleasing 
appearance and is capable of being 
washed and ironed. Besides these there 
are dresses for gardening, school chil- 
dren, domestics, sport and other occa- 
sions, all of which intentionally deviate 
from the French cut. 

Hitherto a practical street dress has 
caused us the most difficulty. We can- 
not go to the extreme of promenading 
in bloomers, but at all events we have 
succeeded in introducing the dress ex- 
tending to the ankles to popular favor. 
Dresses worn with shirtwaists meet with 
most favor for street wear, and they 
are made with all possible variations of 
suspenders in order to distribute the 
weight of the material on shoulders and 
hips. In Alfred Mohrbutter’s costume 
the shirtwaist dress is made with a bod- 
ice the main weight of which is borne 
by the hips. Mohrbutter has also de- 
signed a street dress the skirt and jacket 
of which is of etamine, the blouse being 
of changeable silk. 

A very graceful effect is attained by a 
dress made of a light green summer ma- 
terial, with sleeves and insertion of white 
dotted mull muslin and hat of white 
chiffon, with flowers and gray velvet 
ribbon. The summer dress designed by 
me of pink gauze silk and lace insertion, 
through which narrow silk ribbons are 
drawn, looks fresh and airy and is es- 
pecially adapted for young girls; where- 
as my society dress of green crepe, with 
long bodice and gold pointed sleeves, is 
intended for elderly ladies of stately and 
serious mien and is calculated to set off 
a well-developed body to good advan- 
tage. My costume of dark lavender Lib- 
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erty satin, owing to the color combina- 
tion, makes a very rich and elegant im- 
pression. The lower ruches are of shaded 
red cloth, from very dark wine color to 
light pink. The tablier is of dark red 
cloth, here and there with open work, 
with pink satin puffed sleeves, embroid- 
ered with a severe ornament in dark gray 
and Turkey blue; sleeves and waist of 
light pink crepe de chine. With this 
dress a_ silver ornament, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, made for the purpose, is 
worn, which is intended to hold in the 
back the ends of the bodice-like waist. 

“Le verité est en marche!” one is 
tempted to cry out.on contemplating the 
immense strides the new costume has 
made of late vears. At first a loosely 
worn dress without corsets was in so- 
ciety circles regarded as shocking. When 
authoresses, concert singers and art stu- 
dents began to adopt reform dress so- 
ciety easily hecame more accustomed to 
it, and people became convinced of the 
fact that woman’s dignity and grace are 
enhanced by the dress. The new dress 
grew more popular from month to 
month. I can well remember what a sen- 
sation was created at the Munich Resi- 
denz Theater by those who were bold 
enough to appear in the new dress among 
the brilliantly gowned throng, dressed 
according to French ideas and stiff-laced 
a la mode, and how these pioneers of the 
reform dress had to suffer from the ri- 
bald jokes of the street. To-day the re- 
form dress is met at every turn in Ger- 
many, in society, at theaters, concerts and 
in the streets. and it only depends upon 
artists and tailoresses in imparting varia- 
tions to this dress to dispel the last trace 
of prejudice existing in conservative and 
court circles and to insure the new dress 
a brilliant future. 

Tailoresses and dressmakers who from 
a technical standpoint were unable to cut 
the reform dress. at first refused to aid 
in introducing a reform opposed to their 
interests. When, however, this one or 
that dared, after all, to make the dress 
studios sprang up like mushrooms in a 
night, and to-day a German town will 
scarcely be found without one or two 
sartorial artists devoting themselves 
solely to making the reform dress. 

Berim, Germany. 





Does Wall Street Speculation Pay? 


BY W. R. GIVENS 


[Mr. Givens was until recently one of the financial editors of the New York 7'imes, 
where he had unusual facilities for understanding all phases of Wall Street activities. 


—EvITOR. ] 


FTER every collapse in Wall Street 

A prices the question is asked time 
and again, “ Have many- people 

been hurt in the decline?” The question 
is at all times superfluous. People are 
being hurt in Wall Street always, and the 
wonder is that there is ever enough pub- 
lic left to enable the Wall Street manipu- 
lators to carry on the speculative game. 
Pondering the matter one really is forced 
to the conclusion that it is only too true 
that a fool is born every minute. One 
might add that the majority of these 
fools seem to find their way to Wall 
Street. They come with their money; 
they stay temporarily, their money per- 
manently. When they go, sadder of 


heart, lighter of pocket, richer in experi- 
ence, the broken ranks are filled by new 
recruits and the good work of the 
slaughter of the innocents proceeds anew. 


It should not be necessary, therefore, 
to ask whether or no there are sufferers 
in a Wall Street slump. That is not the 
basis upon which any Wall Street investi- 
gation should be commenced. The 
question asked should be, not do people 
lose, but do they ever win in Wall Street ? 
Frankly speaking, and on the authority 
of many representative brokers and bank- 
ers, truth compels the answer that the 
many lose, the few win. It is not a sub- 
ject upon which the brokers themselves 
care to dilate, for it behooves them to say 
as little as possible about the losses 
of their customers, and as much as 
possible about their gains. Did they 
frankly admit that the game was 
an extra-hazardous one for the specu- 
lator and that tho on the surface 
the chances seem even, the odds never- 
theless are largely against the outsider, 
they would be very much in the position 
of the salesman who decries his own 
goods. Customers are the bread and but- 
ter of the brokers. Without them com- 
mission and brokerage houses could not 
live. He would be a poor broker, at once 
shortsighted and foolish, who ere the net 
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was properly cast, or the hook properly 
baited, would frighten the fish—more 
brutally speaking, the suckers—away. 
He is there not to discourage would-be 
speculators, but to encourage them; to 
advise and counsel in the matter of pur- 
chases and sales, if needs be, if his ad- 
vice be taken, but in any event to do busi- 
ness. Were he to confess what is actual- 
ly the fact, that eight out of every ten 
current accounts in his office show losses, 
that eight out of every ten accounts in 
the past in his office have shown losses, 
and that in all human probability the 
proportion of winners and losers will be 
at about this same rate from now to 
Doomsday, unless some wise man shall 
discover a law of winning which will be 
infallible, his customers would be con- 
spicuous by their absence. Yet these are 
the facts. The percentage of losers to 
winners in Wall Street is as 8 to 2. This, 
it may be added, is on the conservative 
side so far as the losers are concerned. 
All of this is apropos of a discussion 


_the other day in a well-known banking 


house on the question which has been 
chosen for the title of this article, ‘‘ Does 
Wall Street Speculation Pay?” The an- 
swer will readily suggest itself from the 
facts set forth above—that is, so far as 
the customer is concerned. From the 
broker’s standpoint the matter assumes a 
different aspect. It does pay him, for 
like death and taxes his commission of 
$25 on every hundred shares of stock 
bought and sold, and his interest for car- 
rying charges, must be paid. It matters 
not to him how the trade shall result to 
the customer, other than that the greater 
the success of the speculator or, putting it 
better, the longer his good luck holds, the 
more active the account is likely to be. 
But come what may, the commission and 
the interest charges (these latter always 
a trifle above the bank charges to the 
brokers) must be met. 

Now there are many reasons why the 
percentage is so greatly against the 
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trader, tho the chances seem to be even, 
for the market can go only two ways: up 
or down. It is to be recalled that the 
Stock Exchange is unlike any other mar- 
ket in the world in that the outsider rare- 
ly buys in a declining stock market. In 
other markets, mercantile or the like, he 
usually goes whére and when he can get 
the most for his money. On the Stock 
Exchange, last place of all where he 
should do so, he reverses his policy. He 
invariably waits until the sky is un- 
clouded, until all the airis surcharged with 
glowing suggestions of great deals and 
important developments to come, until 
prices have mounted skyward and look 
not only as if they could never come 
down, but must forever go up—and then 
he buys. Here and there are exceptions: 
men who buy when things look dark and 
when prices are low. These are the 
bankers, many brokers themselves, and 
the odd two outsiders out of the ten who 
win. But the rule so far ‘as the public is 
concerned is to buy freely, almost 
viciously, at the top and to sell reluctant- 
ly, ofttimes under compulsion, at the 
bottom. 

The explanation for this public gullibil- 
ity is not hard to find. On each new ad- 
vance in the market it is a new public 
that comes in, the old having been pau- 
perized by some one or other of the pre- 
ceding declines, and this public does not 
learn until too late that Wall Street has 
a faculty of discounting good things be- 
fore they happen. It is a truism, too, 
that hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. The great mass of the public 
who appear in the Street are essentially 
optimistic, eternally hopeful. They know 
how to buy; they know not how to 
sell—that is, to sell short, ,to sell some- 
thing which they do not own and have 
not. Because the Street is new to them 
they are credulous to a degree. They are 
ever ready to listen to “ bull ” talk and to 
the glad tidings of a coming rise. They 
resent any talk or any suggestion of 
calamity or lower prices, and they brand 
as an enémy to his country and a traitor 
to the security market any one who so 
talks or suggests. Then, the market 
against them, comes a new phase in their 
character; they develop a stubbornness 
as amazing as it is pitiful. It is astonish- 
ing how men, readily influenced or ordi- 
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narily reasonable in other directions, will 
become obstinate to the point of folly in 
their market operations on the “long” 
side. They will listen neither to reason 
nor to advice, and the further the market 
goes against them the greater becomes 
their obstinacy. They should have been 
told before! Not having been told, they 
purpose to see it out. They are in the 
fight “if it takes all winter.” It is un- 
necessary to say that it usually does not 
take that long. 

Then, too, it is hard to educate the 
average outsider up to the proper manner 
of trading. The general inclination and 
the only too frequent disposition are to 
take small profits and large losses. That 
is to say, a new man buying 100 shares 
of stock thinks himself fortunate if the 
stock should rise three points, and, allow- 
ing for his commissions, hecan clear $275. 
The chances are 100 to 5 that he will take 
tRe profit and be thankful for it. On the 
other hand, when a stock goes against 
this same individual three points (allow- 
ing for commissions he is then out $325; 
which illustrates the odds against him 
and the broker’s certainty) it is next to 
impossible to prevail upon him to take 
the loss even tho the market look doubt- 
ful. Instead, he will hold on and hold 
on, hoping for a turn for the better, the 
while the stock continues to go down. 
Then, forsooth, he will not pocket the 
loss because it is too great! In the end, 
margins exhausted, or fear overcoming 
him, he sells—as often as not at the bot- 
tom. He suffers a loss it may be of 
$1,000 or $1,500 because he would not 
earlier lose $325. And yet on the up side 
a $300 profit is too tempting for him to 
resist. 

It has often been discussed which 
would be the better fortune for the tyro 
in the Street, to win at the outset or to 
lose. My own belief, allowing for the 
fool-per-minute theory, is that it would 
matter little, for the gambling spirit will 
ultimately prevail. Did a man lose, the 
chances are that, like the poker player, he 
would sooner or later try to recoup him- 
self. Did he win he would at once be- 
come possessed of the idea that, what- 
ever others might or might not do, he at 
least could “beat the game.” There is 
nothing so distressing in the financial dis- 
trict as the young or the old novice in 
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the maelstrom who, having successfully 
taken the first voyage or two, is blatantly 
and swaggeringly proclaiming to his 
ticker associates that he knows a thing 
or two and will soon be one of the chosen. 
Roor fool, little he recks of the days to 
come, little he understands that he is 
playing with marked cards and loaded 
dice and that the game is not to the swift- 
est but to the last. 

Of course there are exceptional times 
and exceptional markets in which it 
would appear that this general statement 
of few winners and many losers would 
not apply. Such an one was known as 
the McKinley bull market following Mr. 
McKinley’s second election. Then for a 
time everybody was winning or seemed 
to be. The newspapers nightly told of 
this bootblack or that waiter or this 
chorus girl or that actress, of this motor- 
man or that chimney sweep who had 
made or was making a fortune in the 
Street. Many of these reports were 
fanciful, many ot them were true. But 
what followed? Came the Northern Pa- 
cific panic and the erstwhile bootblacks 
and chorus girls were looking for posi- 
tions again. This is fact, not fiction. In- 
deed, that is one phase of the situation 
that makes against success in Wall 
Street. It is the unexpected that hap- 
pens and usually that which is un- 
expected is unfavorable. Remembering, 
then, the inclination of the public always 
to buy, buy, buy, it is not hard to judge 
of the results. War, flood, the assassina- 
tion of a President, a “ corner,” the death 
of a great operator, an unfavorable pro- 
nunciamento respecting the tariffs or the 
railroads from Washington and, presto, 
the market is down five, ten, fifteen or 
fifty points. Whoever remembers of the 
general market opening up five or ten 
points overnight? 

Beyond all this, there are other sides 
to the question whether Wall Street 
speculation pays. Even in the case of 
the winner it igmuch to be doubted if in 
the end in some form or other it is not 
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prejudicial to his best interests. For one 
thing, money made so easily is not un- 
likely to go quite as easily. For another 
thing, the winner is apt to get a false 
notion of the value of money and quite 
likely he will be unfitted for legitimate 
employment. The man who has made 
$500 or $1,000 in the market in a day, it 
may be, may not unlikely be ever pos- 
sessed of the idea that he can make it 
again. Why, then, struggle and toil all 
week at some banking or, mercantile 
counter for $50 Sr even $100 a week? 
That, at least, is the probable tendency. 
There are, it is true, men who are wise 
enough to let well enough alone when 
they have acquired what to them seems 
to be a sufficiency, but their number, 
alas! is pitifully small. 

Still another phase: that of health. 
Take the biggest operators of the last ten 
years. Governor Flower died in the 
prime of life. He left his office well one 
evening. He died that same evening and 
on the day following there was a panic 
in the market. James R. Keene is far 
from a well man; indeed, he has been in 
bad health for years. John W. Gates, a 
comparatively young man, is likewise 
none too robust. I do not say that the 
speculative whirl was or is responsible 
for any or all of these cases. I merely 
cite it as a coincidence at least. But this 
I do know, of observation, that there is 
no more soul-destroying, nerve racking, 
heart-breaking, home-wrecking center in 
all America than that of the huddled, 
restless financial people whose bailiwick 
is Wall and Broad streets. 

Does Wall Street speculation pay? 
For the broker, yes; for the customer, 
no, in point neither of health nor of 
pocket. ‘ 

Some one has said that the only way 
to beat the horse rates is to go to the 
track, slip the admission money under 
the gate and come home. It is a pity that 
the speculative side of Wall Street has no 
gate. 


New Vorx City. 

















Commodore Biddle’s 
Failure to Enter Japan 
in 1846 


BY EDWARD Ss, BURTON 


[The historic expedition of Commodcre Matthew C. Perry whereby, in 1854, Japan 
was thrown open to the commerce of the world is familiar; but that the United States 
Government sent a prior expedition in 1845, under Commodore Biddle, has probably 
been forgotten because it failed to accomplish that in which Perry succeeded. At the 
present time, when we are seeking to promote peace between that country and its adver- 
sary, and plenipotentiaries from both are meeting upon our shores, the following recol- 
lections of a mizzentop-man, perhaps the only survivor of that expedition of sixty years 


ago, are of peculiar interest.—EDITOR. ] 


HE United States ship “ Colum- 
bus” fitted out in the spring of 
1845, at Brooklyn Navy Yard, for 
a cruise to China, as it was-reported to 
her men. We left Sandy Hook in June. 
The object was to take out Edward 
Everett, United States Minister to China. 
Our first port was Rio, where Everett 
became so ill that he was left behind. 
We were accompanied by the sloop of 
war “Vincennes.” The “ Columbus ” 
had three tiers of guns and carried about 
nine hundred men. 

Having doubled about the Cape of 
Good Hope, our next port was Angier 
Point, Java. Commodore James Biddle 
went ashore and across the island to Ba- 
tavia, whence they sent a Dutch man-of- 
war, a steamer, to us and towed us 
through the Straits of Sunda to Batavia. 
We lay a few days there and then sailed 
for Macao, our first port in-China. Our 
passage up to Macao was a long one be- 
cause of the northeast monsoons, and we 
were put upon an allowance of water 
while on the passage, three pints to each 
man every twenty-four hours. After 
leaving Macao we had to take flood-tide 
up to Wampo. We lay there all the win- 
ter of 1845-46 and refitted ship. The 
Commodore went up to Canton and we 
saw nothing of him. 

In the spring we dropped down to 
Hongkong and, after taking in pro- 
visions sailed for Manila and lay there 
a few days. Cholera broke out on the 
ship and we lost several men. We went 
back to Hongkong and from there to 
Amoy, where a lot of mandarins came 
off to see us, in whose honor we fired a 


salute of one gun. After lying there a 
few days we went up the coast to Chu- 
san. While there some of the officers 
went ashore on a hunting expedition; I 
was one of the boat’s crew who took 
them. It was high tide when we went in 
and the boat was left in charge of a 
couple of men. When the officers came 
back in the evening the tide had gone 
out and the boat was nearly one-half a 
mile from where we had been in the 
morning, leaving a long, muddy beach to 
walk over, one foot deep with mud and 
water. The men had to carry the officers 
on their backs. One of the boys, who 
did not like it, stubbed his toe and fell 
down, throwing the officer into the mud, 
whereupon there was a good deal of 
sputtering and some hard sheet iron 
words passed. 

From Chusan we went over to Yeddo, 
Japan, now known as Tokyo. We hove 
to in the afternoon in the mouth of Yed- 
do Bay. The next morning we stood 
down into the bay before a fair wind 
under easy sail. When we were passing 
a certain point on our port side the Japs 
appeared in hundreds of small boats and 
came alongside. They made fast to the 
ship and crawled through the berth-deck 
ports and swarmed by the hundreds. A 
number of them, each wearing two 
swords, went up on the deck, where 
Commodore Biddle and Captain Wyman 
were walking, and made a great salaam, 
We had a Chinaman aboard who said 
that he understood the Japanese lan- 
guage ; his lingo was of. no use, however, 
as he knew no more of it than I did, 
After some delay there was another Jap 
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Drawn by 8. F.R. from Sketches by John Eastley. Lith. of Wagner 4 McGuigan, 116 Chestnut St., Phila. 


THE U. S. Ss. COLUMBUS 


On the 20th of July, 1846, the U. 8. Ships Col- 
umbus and Vincennes entered the Bay of Jeddo or 
(as the Japanese call it) Yeddo. The Ships stood 
well up the Bay until the Japanese, who had come 
on board, motioned that they must not proceed 
further, and the Commodore not wishing to give 
offence anchored abreast a village, and about three 
miles from the shore. As soon ag the Ships an- 
chored they were surrounded by a large number of 
boats, from whose warlike appearance much diff- 
culty was not anticipated. Shortly after the sails 
were furled, the Commanders were politely request- 
ed to land their guns, ammunition, muskets ¢€ 
everything in the shape of a weapon, which request 
was as politely refused. The Anchorage was about 
15 miles to the Sd & Ed of Yedo, which was hidden 
by a high point of land making out into the Bay. 
The Country around was beautifully green and the 
fields as well as could be distinguished from the 
ships were in fine order and to all appearance well 
cultivated. No person was allowed to land; and 
boats passing between one ship and the other were 
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always followed by at least four Japanese armed 
boats to prevent their landing ; and therefore there 
was no good opportunity of judging us to what the 
real state of the country might be. The visit alto- 
gether was one of the most novel kind. The people 
polite, amiable and exceedingly jealous of thei 
customs, and adhered strictly to the long estab- 
lished one of not receiving the slightest remunera- 
tion for anything that they gave. The visitors 
were politely informed that as soon as their wants 
were made known they would be attended to and 
that done they were desired to leave and never to 
return again. The Ships sailed from there on the 
29th, after an interesting stay of nine days’ during 
which time hundreds of Japanese visited the Ships, 
and to hasten their departure, formed a line of 
several hundred boats to tow the vessels out to sea, 
and left rejoiciny that they had rid themselves so 
easily of such a number of Barbarians. 


The Ships’ Anchorag in Yedo Bay was situated 
in . a ts * * Ss. 


To COMMODORE JAMES BIDDLE Tuis View oF THE CoLUMBUS & VINCENNES IN JAPAN IS RESPECT 
FULLY DEDICATED BY 
his obedient humble Servant, 
S. F. Rossen. 
[This inscription is copied literally from the the original print without correction.—EpIrTor. ] 


who came over the starboard gangway 
and said, “I speaks Hollands plenty.” 
We had a Holland Dutchman for main- 
mastman and to him some of the boys 
sung out, “Here, Fred, here’s your 
brother.” We got the two together and 
they commenced to break their jaws in 
Dutch; so they were ordered aft and all 
the talk was through the Dutch lan- 
guage, the English being translated into 
Dutch, the Dutch into Japanese, and so 
back again. 

Some years before, as I understood it, 


a Dutch ship picked up some ship- 
wrecked Japanese at sea and brought 
them into some port in Japan, and for 
that act of kindness, so we were told, the 
Japanese allowed the Dutch to trade 
twice a year at one port. 

After we had stood along down the 
bay this Japanese Dutchman told the 
Commodore that he had better not go 
further because of the fort down below 
and plenty of fire. So the Commodore 
ordered the two ships to be hove to and 
anchored. It was learned, however, that 
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Drawn by 8. F.R. from Sketches by John Eastley. Lith. of Wagner &4 McGuigan, 116 Chestnut St., Phila. 
DEPARTURE OF THE U. 8S. Ss. COLUMBUS” and VINCENNES 
FROM JEDDO BAY, JULY THE 29TH, 1846. 
[The rest of the caption is identical with the preceding.] 


the only fort in sight—that which ap- 
pears in both the accompanying illustra- 
tions—was a fake fort of painted canvas, 
set. wholly for scare purposes. 

We lay there about nine days. Dur- 
ing this time there was no sundown gun 
fired nor anything done to disturb the 
pleasant feeling between the Japanese 
and ourselves. We were ordered to treat 
all who came aboard in a friendly way. 
All these days we were surrounded by 
little Japanese boats day and night. 

We understood that Commodore Bid- 
dle while in Batavia had received a let- 
ter from the Dutch Governor to the Em- 
peror of Japan recommending the 
United States as a great nation of fine 
people who would like to open trade 
with Japan. This letter was sent ashore 
with some presents to the Emperor. Af- 
ter a day or two a communication was 
received by Commodore Biddle saying 
that they had heard of the United States 
being a great nation of fine people, but 
that it would be the same as it was in 
China with the English—if they gave 
them one port they would want more— 
and they did not wish to open trade; but 
if there was anything that we wanted in 


the way of supplies we should make it 
known. I think we asked for beef, but 
they had none; they brought off chick- 
ens, wood and the finest water we had 
during the whole cruise. 

We had some fun with the water busi- 
ness. They could not make a barrel with 
two heads at that time. In some of their . 
largest boats they brought two or three 
great tubs, surrounded with buckets, all 
filled with water. It was a mystery to 
the Japs how we were going to get that 
water aboard. We had an old-fashioned 
fire engine with side-brakes. We ran 
the engine in between two guns and 
ran the suction through the scupper hole. 
With an elbow-pipe we screwed on to the 
end of the suction and from there 
reached the tub of water. We ran the 
hose down through into the water-tank 
below. There was a gang of men de- 
tailed to work the brakes and pump. The 
Japs, who stood about, could see the wa- 
ter leaving the tub, but could not see 
where it went. When the water got so 
low that the engine sucked air they were 
so scared at the noise that they thought 
the devil was after them and jumped 
overboard. 
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A fellow came off with a present for 
the Commodore and he would not ac- 
cept it, because the Emperor would not 
accept his. The man did not know what 
to do and moved about the ship almost 
half a day trying to get some one to take 
the present. At last he got a chance, 
when no one saw him, to throw it up on 
the stern-gallery, and put ashore for all 
he was worth. 

The Jap who talked Holland proved 
to be quite a high official; he came off in 
a large junk and anchored near the ship. 
One day he invited the Commodore to 
call aboard. The Commodore had his 
barge lowered and manned and pulled 
alongside the junk, but as he stepped on 
the deck one of the Japanese guards 
pushed him back. The high official was 
in his cabin. When the Commodore 
found that he could not get aboard he re- 
turned to the ship. When he came over 


the side he was the hottest little old man * 


I ever saw. He stamped into his cabin 
in great rage, and I thought at one time 
he was going to open up the batteries on 
them. It seems that the Japanese official 
heard a noise on deck and went up to 
see what the matter was, and he found 


the Commodore going aboard his own 


ship. The Jap got into his boat and 
hustled aboard the “ Columbus ” as fast 
as he could. He went on deck and it 
was some time before the Commodore 
would admit him into his cabin. When 
he did, I suppose he apologized. He had 
doubtless neglected to notify his guard 
of the expected company. The Com- 
modore had gone aboard in full uniform 
.with side arms. The little dried up old 
fellow could not make much of a show 
anyway, even if he were all gold lace. 
After a few days the Japs began to get 
uneasy and wanted us to get out. They 
made motions for us to go. So one 
morning they hooked on to the cable and 
were going to tow us out, anchor and all, 
but they could not take in the slack of 
the chain. Next morning all hands were 
called to up-anchor and make sail. The 
signal was given to the Japs to hook on to 
the two or three tow-lines, and hundreds 
of boats did so. For an hour or two we 
had fair wind, very light, enough to give 
steerage-way with their help. About 
nine o'clock the sea breeze set in good 
and strong. We braced up yards and 
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caught the wind as she came down and 
stood over close-hauled on the starboard 
tack to cross the bay. Before the Japs 
could cast off from the tow-lines the ship 
got under good headway and we had them 
towing astern, head over heels. Many 
were dumped into the water, but they 
swam like ducks. They followed us over 
on that tack, but could not keep up with 
us, and when we tacked for the other 
side they followed us on that course, all 
the time watching that we should not 
land. We were pretty much all day 
beating up out of the bay and the Japs 
after us. We passed out of the bay in 
the afternoon, at about three or four 
o’clock, and bade good-by to Japan. 
With reference to the impressions re- 
ceived from personal observation of the 
Japanese it is but natural that the pass- 
ing of nearly sixty years since this naval 
expedition was undertaken should have 
obliterated them somewhat from my 
mind. Moreover, when we were sur- 
rounded day and night by hundreds of 
armed vessels, making sure that not a 
man ofus touched foot on shore, it is 
apparent that my opportunities for ob- 
servation were limited. But I saw sev- 
eral hundred who came off from the land 
in boats and came aboard the ship. They 
were guarding the ship and, of course, 
were all men. Those who came on deck 
were fine looking fellows, of fine 
physique and athletic, intelligent in facial 
expression and apparently wery com- 
petent in all matters with which they 
were intrusted. On an average they 
were far superior to the Chinese, 
Javanese, Filipinos, Malays and other 
Orientals with whom we came in con- 
tact. They appeared very friendly and, 
while we lay at anchor in Yeddo Harbor, 
tho they betrayed nervous anxiety to 
hasten our departure, inclined to be 
sociable with us as far as this was pos- 
sible among men who had no_ under- 
standing of each other’s language. It 
is easy to remember them as the superior 
people among all that we encountered in 
our prolonged cruise in that part of the 
world. As for their costumes, they were 
essentially the same as those of the pres- 
ent day, which same can be said of the 
Chinese. The Japanese paper lantern 
was an institution then as now, and at 
night it was a gay and charming sight, 
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with hundreds of these suspended from 
the boats that unceasingly watched us in 
Yeddo Bay. 

We did not know where we were go- 
ing next, but after a long passage we 
ran into Honolulu. We lay there about 
a week and then started, as we under- 
stood, for home. After about eighty 
days we made Valparaiso. Just ahead of 
us went in the United States frigate 
“ Independence ” from around the Horn, 
bound for California. She had orders 
for us to go up to California and block- 
ade because of the Mexican War. We 
fetched up in Monterey in March, 1847. 
One day there came in a topsail schooner 
under English colors, running past us 
and anchoring near a jetty. A boat was 
sent over under command of a midship- 
man, who returned and reported all 
right. But something looked suspicious 
and another boat was manned and sent 
under command of a lieutenant. They 
pretended to be loaded with sugar and 
cocoa, hailing from Manila. There was 
something wrong with the papers of the 
ship, and the lieutenant sent the crew 
aloft and unbent the sails and put the 
captain and mates in irons. When he 


os 
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came to break out the cargo of sugar 
and cocoa he found arms and powder 
underneath. Our purser bought in the 
cargo of sugar and cocoa; the guns and 
powder were. sent ashore. Afterward 
the ship was sold at auction and bought 
in by the same owners. 

We lay at Monterey till about the first 
of May, then sailed for San Francisco 
and anchored off Saucilito. After a 
week or two we hauled over opposite San 
Francisco. But there was no city then. 
General Harney was camped on the side 
hill where San Francisco now stands, 
with soldiers and mounted men, there be- 
ing not a house there. 

In. July we made sail for home, mak- 
ing passage back to Valparaiso and hav- 
ing a fair run around Cape Horn down 
to Rio, and coming from there to Hamp- 
ton Roads and Norfolk Navy Yard. The 
“Columbus” was stripped and lay at 
Norfolk until the Navy Yard was burned 
at the commencement of the Civil War, 
when she went up in flame with the 
“ Delaware,” “ Pennsylvania ” and other 
ships, burned by our Government to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the 
Confederate Government. 

Newark, N. J. 


The Pine Trees on the Beach at Maiko 


BY MADAME SHIMODA UTAKO 


TRANSLATED BY Ar THUR LLOvD, 


[The authoress of this poem is one of the most prominent educationists in Japan, 
and, as head of the Peeresses’ College. exercises a wide influence over the ladies of Japan. 


She is well known also as a writer of poctry. 


The poem which I have here translated, 


preserving the original meter, was written some years ago, when the authoress, during 
a visit to Maiko, not far from Kobe, saw the pire trees along the road, which here skirts 
the beach, cut down by the workmen whe were then constructing the railway that con- 


nects Kobe and Hiroshima. 


The original Japanese poem is very short, the words in 
italics at the end being, in fact, a translation of the whole. 


The poem is, however, unin- 


telligible without a knowledge of the facts upon which it was based, and I have conse- 
quently been obliged to adapt it for the unimaginative Western reader. —A. L.] 


On Maiko’s beach I wandered, and beheld 
The prostrate pine trees, where the wood- 
man’s ax, 

Preparing for the iron road, had wrought 
Destruction. Side by side the giants lay, 
Silent in death; no murmuring rustle stirred 
Their limbs and severed branches. 

“Here,” me thought, 
“ The picture of a noble hero’s death— 
Content to stand as guardians of the road 


When the road needed them, content to fall 
To serve a higher purpose. 
So I mused 
And, musing, shaped my ponderings into song: 
“Those who, in their youth, 
Follow Virtue’s teachings high, 
And the paths of Truth, 
When life’s glooming eve is nigh 
Meet their doom without a sigh.” 
Toxyo, Japan, 
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THE JAPANESE ENVOYS AT PORTSMOUTH 
Minister Takahira Secretary Adachi Baron Komura Secret Service Man 








THE Russtan ENvoys AT PORTSMOUTH 
Chauffeur Secret Service Man Mr. Witte Baron Rosen 











[This is the third article drawn from Dr. De Forest’s trip to Manchuria. His obser- 
vations on the character of the Japanese soldier which leads him to be fearless of 
death, while incidental, are nevertheless striking. We give below fac-similes of the let- 
ters written by the Emperor and Empress of Japan in commendation of the work done 
during the war by the Young Men’s Christian Association, in which.Mr. De Forest is 


now engaged.—EvI1Tor. ] 


This “fiat city” 











that boasts the high- 
est brick chimney in 
all the East, that was 
built ‘at immense cost 
of - Russian roubles, 
has broad macadam- 
ized streets and ce- 
ment sidewalks lined 
with artistic fences of 
brick and stone, be- 
hind which are houses 
of the same material, 
each with an architec- 
tusal beauty of its 
own. A deep, broad 
railroad cut sharply 











Envelope Containing Imn- 
perial Letter and Check part of Dalny from 


for 10,000 Yen the larger Chinese 





separates this Russian 


settlement, where are 
streets of deep dust or deeper mud, 
flanked by dingy Chinese shops and 
laborers’ hovels. On one side of 
this double town is the large har- 
bor that makes Dalny important to 
the East. I used to wonder why Rus- 
sians should build a new city twenty-five 
miles from Port Arthur when they had 
there a harbor and the beginnings of a 
city. Apart from military reasons Port 
Arthur is too small. Dalny’s harbor is 
at least fifty times as large, and a small 
section of one of those massive piers 
placed across the mouth of Port Arthur 
would bottle up that little harbor more 
effectually than did the twenty-seven 
ships that Togo drove into its entrance. 
On the other side of the town lies a 
high plateau, where are the beginnings of 
a park, with fine roads passing the per- 
manent barracks toward the southern 
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hills. In this city are no trees, nor are 
there any on the plateau and hills beyond. 
Even the artificial beauty of the Rus- 
sian offices and residences is sadly marred 
by blackened and roofless houses, includ- 
ing the spacious city hall, that were 
looted and burned when the Russians 
hurriedly evac- 
uated the place. 

As our steam- 
er, on which 
was a regiment 
of soldiers, en- 
tered the harbor 
we were sig- 
naled to cross 
the bay and land 
at Ryujuton, six 
miles distant. 
Apparently the 
docks were con- 
gested with 
steamers, some 
of which were 
unloading pro- 
visions for the 
army, while 
others were 
loading up with 
thousands. of 
sick and wound- 
ed Japanese 


from the recent = ag pereege ge 
¢€ imper setter : °o e 

Mukden battles, Young NMen’s Christian Asso- 
and others yet ciation in Japan. In view of 
were being filled the sympathetic work done by 
: ‘this association among the 
with thousands soldiers, their Imperial Maj- 




















of Russian pris- esties the Emperor and Em- 
oners bound for press bestow the gift of 10,- 
Japan 000 yen.— 38th Meiji (6th of 
a May), The Imperial House- 

A Govern- hold.” 
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A Palace of Dalny Built in Honor of the Czar. 
The Cathedral ‘lower is at the Left 


ment launch brought us back to the 
dock, and one glance at the near streets 
showed that the town was as con- 
gested as the harbor. I saw hundreds of 
disarmed. Russians sitting quietly in the 


abounding dirt of the streets and guarded 


by. an occasional Japanese soldier. The 
large buildings that had been converted 
into hospitals were overflowing with the 
sitk and wounded of both sides, and the 
fine residences, together with the cathe- 
dral, were requisitioned for the same use. 
‘Be ready for 10,000 wounded,” was the 
order for Dalny alone before the Muk- 
den battle began. And that figure 
wouldn’t begin to cover the army of un- 
fortunates that steadily poured down 
from the north in several train loads a 
day for weeks. Every time I went to the 
temporary station during the last week in 
March the ground all around was either 
covered with wounded or else the Chi- 
nese ¢oolies were there with stretchers 
awaiting the next train. Later on, as I 
gtadually went north, every few hours 
we passed a long train loaded with the 
victims of the war. The very length of 
the trains was suggestive of the horrors 
of those fifteen days of battle. I often 
counted over fifty cars, and the worst of 
it was that they were mainly platform 
cars open to the cutting winds and cold 
of early Manchurian spring. It was a 
tortuous ride of thirty hours on spring- 
less trucks. 


Such was the traffic coming down the 
Eastern China road into Dalny. What 
went up from Dalny was very different. 
You might well think it was troops, for 
they were landing by thousands every 
day, but not a train of soldiers rode north 
while I was in Manchuria, and I doubt 
whether one has gone since. For it ex- 
hausts the carrying capacity of the line to 
take only the absolutely necessary: provi- 
sions and ammunition for the half mil- 
lion and more soldiers on the battle line 
above Mukden. There is a third-class 
passenger car attached to one train a day 
for swell passengers, such as foreign 
military attachés and a few Japanese offi- 
cers. On other trains there was nothing 
better than a box freight car, and some- 
times not even that. 

No, the soldiers all have to tramp 
north, at the rate of fifteen miles a day, 
with their sixty pounds of fighting ap- 
paratus. Day after day I saw whole reg- 
iments on either side of the railroad 
tramping through the fluffy, powdery 
dust of the plains toward the battlefield. 
Dalny Harbor is the only good place 
where Japan could land*her troops and 
provisions so long as the harbors of Niu- 
chwang on the west and Antung on the 
east were icebound. What a pressure 
was on Dalny and the railroad there 
may be inferred from the fact that on 
March 31st, when the ice broke out of 
the Liao River, I saw forty-five steamers 
crowding into the river mouth at Niu- 
chwang and Newkaton. 

Dalny in the hands of the Japanese 
was what made possible every victory 
from Port Arthur to Mukden. ‘Those 
huge siege guns that sent destruction 
into the forts around Port Arthur and 
pounded to death the Russian battleships 
cooped up in that harbor were landed 
at Dalny. Kuroki’s army, of course, 
never could have brought sorrow to 
Kuropatkin at Liaoyang but for the help 
of Oku’s army that was provisioned from 
Dalny. Nogi’s army vanished as soon 
as Port Arthur fell, and when next heard 
from by the outside world and Kuropat- 
kin, too, he was far north of Mukden, 
having made that splendid flanking move- 
ment which resulted in the collapse of the 
right wing of the Russians, and so in- 
sured that crushing defeat of Kuropat- 
kin’s entire army. Yet Nogi could not 
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have done it but for Dalny as his base. 

This was the one great impression Dal- 
ny made on me as a military base. When 
I first entered the Chinese part of the 
town it seemed as tho I must be in Egypt 
in the midst of hundreds of pyramids. 
But instead of containing mummies these 
pyramids were the very life of the army, 
being composed of bags of rice, wheat, 
charcoal, clothing, shoes, ammunition 
and boxes of all descriptions. Even the 
kindling wood necessary for the troops 
had to be brought from Japan. 

Now, Japan is one of the wet lands of 
the earth, with an occasional dry spell 
thrown in, but Manchuria is just the 
opposite—a dry land’ for six months, with 
no danger of even a real shower. On the 
cemented streets of Russian Dalny. there 
could be no great accumulation of dust 
even if it never rained, but in Chinese 
Dalny the powdery -dust was three 
inches deep, and when the wind blew this 
became three hundred feet deep, making 
life miserable for man and beast. But 


there was no danger of damage from the 


climate to these army stores piled up in 
pyramids fifty feet high. Enormously 
long freight trains were carrying these 
pyramids north day and night. I heard 
it said that even tho the Baltic fleet 
should sink Togo’s ships and cut Man- 
churia completely off from Japan there 
were provisions enough to last the army 
a year. 

Dalny was interesting not only as a 
base of supply, but it was delightful on 
account of the persons I met there and 
the exceptional privilege granted me of 
addressing large bodies of soldiers. 
Among the persons, first of all was the 
Military Administrator of Liaoyang 
Peninsula, General K. Nishi. I had oc- 
casionally met him during the years he 
was in command of the garrison at 
Sendai, but I was astonished at the cor- 
dial welcome this busy man gave me. At 
one of his dinners he introduced me to 
two Buddhist priests, one of whom was 
the younger brother of Count Otani, head 
of the famous Hongwanji temple at 
Kyoto. At another dinner, given in hon- 
or of Lieutenant-General Burnett of the 
English army, there were three generals 
from the Sendai Division—a very pleas- 
ant event for me. Concerning the cordial 
welcome I received from the officers and 
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men of the army not only in Dalny, but 
everywhere I went, General Burnett’s 
words express my mind: “ In all my life 
I have never experienced such kindness 
and hospitality as I have received since I 
became a guest of the Japanese army.” 
The three evenings spent with these 
gentlemanly warriors gave me a new in- 
sight into the virtues of the common sol- 
diers as well as of the officers. Major- 
General Kamio, Chief. of Staff, had 
fought through the entire siege of Port 
Arthur, and he said that what impressed 
him most was that the farmer soldiers, 
whose ancestors were not military men, 
had ‘caught so perfectly the samurai 
spirit and were absolutely fearless of 
death. They would go to the trenches, 
or at the wire entanglements, or in a 
bayonet charge, with a smile, tho certain 
one-half of them would never come back. 
Never a coward among them! At the 
close of the Chinese War a Chinese said 
to General Kamio: “ We were badly put 
to it because your men are fearless of 
death, while ours run away.” He replied, 
and I have heard similar words many 
times since this war broke out: “ Our 
men don’t like to die. They do not go 
carelessly to death. But there are things 
they prize more than life, and death in 














The Dalny Cathedral, Turned Into a Red Cross 
Hospital for Japanese Officers 
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A Train of Severely Wounded Japanese in Box Cars. 


Chinese Coolies Waiting to Carry Them to the 


Hospital on Stretchers 


the pursuit of these is nothing.” Major- 
General Okazaka spoke in similar terms 
with real admiration of the soldiers who 
had fought under him not only in that 
desperate and repeated attempt of the 
Russians to recapture the Maten Pass, 
but clear through the hundred and fifty 
miles from the Yalu River to Liaoyang. 
He said that if he were to single out one 
from many impressive facts it would be 
the joy of the soldiers in the battle line 
and even in death. “ I’ve seen them torn 
and dying with ghastly wounds, yet smil- 
ing and saying with their last breath, 
‘ Heika! Banzai!’ This was a common 
experience and it was profoundly affect- 
ing.” On,being asked what were the es- 
pecial delights of a soldier’s life he shot 
out this quick reply with a hearty laugh: 
“ Seeing the enemy run and running af- 
ter him.” 


Here I had my first acquaintance with 
the interpreters of the army and learned 


another secret of Japan’s success. For- 
eign military attachés and war corre- 
spondents from all over the world, speak- 
ing pretty much every language except 
Japanese, are within the army lines and 
must be cared for by interpreters. Be- 
sides this, the battles are fought in a 
country where only Chinese is. spoken, 
and the tens of thousands of common 
prisoners taken use only Russian. In- 
terpreters are a necessity, and since the 
world sees the Japanese army mainly 
through them their position is. one of 
great responsibility. I found them with- 
out exception splendidly equipped fel- 
lows, many of whom had studied at the 
great universities. of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Lieutenant Kodera was the first 
one into whose hands I fell, and as he 
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had studied political science at Yale and 
in Berlin it was a daily pleasure and 
profit to spend whole hours with him. 
Besides the social meetings with the 
men who had done things, my Dalny 
visit was memorable for the public meet- 
ings held with a thousand or more sol- 
diers. When the war broke out there 
were numerous requests on the part of 
the Christians to be allowed to accom- 
pany the army as chaplains. It was 
known that every division could take 
three chaplains, and it was hoped that one 
or two Christians would be permitted to 
go, even tho the number of Christians in 
the army is comparatively small. But 
every place was given to Buddhists, and 
even when Shintoists were permitted to 
go it was under another name than chap- 
lain. I said to a Major who had come 
to bid me farewell: “ Of course, we for- 
eign missionaries have nothing to say, 
but you army men have always invited 
Buddhists to address the soldiers and 
have never yet asked a Christian. It 


seems to me that you are not fair in per- 
sistently keeping out of the camp Chris- 
tian speakers who are thoroughly capable. 
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of interesting and benefiting the sol- 
diers.” To which he replied: “ Wait till 
this war is over and you shall have your 
chance.” 

I had never dreamed that this oppor- 
tunity would come to me and on Man- 
churian soil, too. But when invited by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
to visit their work in the field, both of 
their Excellencies the Minister of War 
and the Prime Minister gave me warm 
letters of introduction as a Christian mis- 
sionary of thirty years’ standing and 
asked that proper facilities for accom- 
plishing the purpose of my visit should 
be granted me all through Manchuria and 
Korea. Soa new thing happened at Dal- 
ny. The Chinese theater was twice well 
filled with officers and soldiers to hear a 
missionary speak. 

Now, I think there never was an army 
whose officers were more sincerely de- 
sirous than those of this army that their 
soldiers should be kept from temptations 
and braced with earnest moral purpose. 
It was because the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association in Tokyo had attracted 
the attention and co-operation of many 














: A Train of Fifty Cars with Provisions and Ammunition Going from Dalny to Mukden under Guard 
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A Mile of Pyramids of Provisions and Ammunition Was One of the Impressive Scenes of Dalny 


leading men that at last the moral-loving 
military authorities permitted the ex- 
periment of Christian work among sol- 


diers. I found in Dalny three Japanese 
workers in a building provided by Gen- 
eral Nishi, who spoke kindly of the work 
that was being done. Here the soldiers 
could meet and play games, read maga- 
zines, cut each other’s hair with Young 
Men’s Christian Association clippers, 
listen to gramophones in either English 
or Japanese, write letters, and all at no 
expense, while there were daily Bible 
readings, followed by earnest and bright 
sermons. 

To find Christian workers welcomed 
among Japanese soldiers in a city under 
martial laws made Dalny seem more 
than a promising terminus for the Si- 
bérian Railway, more than a mere base of 
supplies for a huge army, and more than 
a rival port to Niuchwang. The military 
authorities there must have spoken very 
emphatically of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association work or surely there 








would have been no Imperial gift of 10,- 
ooo yen for this Christian work—a gift 
so significant and unprecedented that a 
war correspondent deemed it worthy of 
a special cable to the papers of America. 

It may sound strange, but Dalny 
seemed to me to have a serious, almost 
religious, atmosphere. It was manifest 
to others, too. When I asked General 
Burnett how he, a soldier, accounted for 
such a series of unparalleled victories 
he replied: “ You have asked a straight 
question and I'll give you a soldiet’s 
straight reply. I’m not much on religion, 
but I verily believe that God Almighty 
had a great work to do here in the East, 
and so He raised up Japan to help Him 
do it.” General Kamio was similar- 
ly serious in what he said: “ The samurai 
cares little for religion (meaning, I sup- 
pose, religious ceremonies), but never- 
theless all his mental, moral and spiritual 
powers come from heaven.” 

Dalny lingers in my mind as a rare 


and delightful experience. 
Mix«xo, Japan. 








Sergius de,Witte and the Bankruptcy 
of Russia 


BY DR. ISIDORE SINGER. 


Dr. Singer is one of those cosmopolitan scholars, intimately acquainted with Euro- 


pean conditions, whom the love of liberty has sent into happy exile. 


His present labor 


is that of editor of the “‘ Jewish Hncyclopedia,” now approaching completion.—EpiTorR.] 


OW that both delegations have 
started to discuss one by one the 
twelve items of the proposed 

treaty of peace, and representatives of 
two of the foremost American banking 
houses have been in Portsmouth to be 
consulted on the question of the war in- 
demnity, an impartial survey of the Rus- 
sian exchequer at the outbreak of the 
war may be of special interest. 

The fact that the former railroad clerk 
and German roturier Sergius de Witte 
has ousted at last as senior plenipoten- 
tiary of the Czar the old, experienced 
diplomatist Count Nelidoff and the for- 
mer Minister of Justice and Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mouravieff, both belonging to the 
Russian court aristocracy and bureau- 
cracy, is in the minds of those who 
looked somewhat closer into Russian af- 
fairs sufficient proof for the surmise that 
the payment of an indemnity and the 
means how to raise it will be the princi- 
pal topic of the Portsmouth conference 
and the main concern of the Russian Em- 
bassy. No living Russian statesman is 
indeed fitter to take care of this moment- 
ous problem than the greatest financial 
sorcerer of modern Russia, Sergius de 
Witte. The latter is not only a financial 
genius, but also a great statesman, who, 
in spite of—or perhaps because of—his 
foreign descent, has gauged the psychol- 
ogy of the Russian nation as none before 
him. He knows best the burden which 
may be imposed upon the mujik without 
spurring him to open revolt, and he has 
also backbone enough to set a limit to 
the greed of the grand ducal clique. 

Fully to understand the game of this 
financial Cagliostro, who played with bil- 
lions of rubles as if he had the combined 
riches of the United States and Great 
Britain to draw upon, a few facts culled 
from the financial history of Russia may 
be adduced in the way of introduction. 


In 1734 the State budget of the whole 
Russian Empire, already then stretching 
from Riga on the Baltic to the shores of 
the Pacific, was 181,000 rubles ($91,000) 
in hard cash. The employment of money 
as mode of payment on a larger scale 
only dates since the emancipation by 
Alexander II of his 5 millions of serfs 
in 1861, 95 per cent. of the population 
up to that time living from the produce 
of the soil or from house industry. Alex- 
ander’s generous act and the Turkish 
war of 1877 revolutionized the Russian 
exchequer. The entire gold reserve, in 


spite of the output of the Siberian gold 
mines, in 1887 was 281 millions, just 


enough to pay the interest of Russia’s 
foreign debt. In that year de Witte’s 
predecessor, Wishnegradsky, the son of 
a humble priest and himself the creator 
of Russia’s modern financial system, was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury with 
the set purpose to grapple with a national 
debt of four and one half billion rubles, 
eating up an annual interest of 262 mil- 
lions. And he apparently succeeded in 
carrying out his program, for during his 
term, 1887-1893, the gold reserve rose 
from 281 to 782 millions, an annual sur- 
plus of 41% million rubles was estab- 
lished and he was enabled to pay the 
foreign debt without straining the na-’ 
tional finances. 

This was the state of things when the 
present senior plenipotentiary of the 
Czar, or, rather, of the Dowager Empress 
—who seems to be a worthy counterfeit 
of her Chinese colleague—sat down at 
his desk in the Russian Treasury Depart- 
ment. He found a national debt of 4,571 
millions (interest, 2414 millions), which 
he was, in spite of the wise warning of 
one of his predecessors, Count Cancvin 
(1823-1844), “to fall back on foreign 
loans only in cases of the most urgent 
need,” bound to increase, first,on account 
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of the aggressive and expansive policy of 
his countryin Asia,and, secondly, because 
of the lack of mobile Russian capital. 
Witte recognized the absolute necessity 
of developing his country industrially, 
but, in true Russian fashion, he wished 
to obtain in one lustrum what other 
countries attained through the strenuous 
labor of decades. 

The motives of Witte’s haste are eas- 
ily intelligible, if from no other, from the 
merely personal standpoint. Having, as 
we already know, no powerful connec- 
tions at the court, he could reach the up- 
permost step of the tchin (bureaucracy) 
and keep himself there but by the de- 
velopment of phenomenal skill, energy 
and, if needs be, bluff, one of the main 
assets of Russian statesmanship. Witte 
had, moreover, to fight the opposition of 
his colleagues of the Council of Minis- 
ters to his financial and agrarian re- 
forms. He plunged, therefore, headlong 
into a series of revolutionary innova- 
tions: the currency question was regu- 
lated by him by purchase and sale of 
gold drafts (his gold reserve in 1893 was 


581%4 millions), the taxes were increased 
by 70 millions yearly, the tariff war with 
Germany was ended by a commercial 
treaty, one foreign loan after the other 


was placed, etc. Little by little he be- 
came the absolute master of the entire 
financial machinery of Russia; State and 
private banks received orders from him. 

In 1896, when his gold _ reserve 


amounted to 630 millions, but with a bal-' 


ance of trade in Russia’s favor of less 
than 100,000,000, he deemed the time 
ripe for the introduction of the gold 
standard, a risky adventure with a coun- 
try with a retrograde population, indus- 
try in its infancy and no money circula- 
tion worth while being taken into 
consideration. To diminish the outflow 
of gold in payment of railroad and agri- 
cultural machinery he set out to create 
a gigantic native industry which would 
at the same time occupy the peasant dur- 
ing the long Russian winter and enrich 
the factory owners. But here the vicious 
circle in which he found himself became 
clear to him for the first time; in order 
to attain his purpose he had to borrow 
enormous sums in foreign markets, clev- 
erly profiting by the alliance of his im- 
poverished country with belle et riche 
France. How many billions of francs 
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has left the French stockings to buy 
thousands of harvest machines which 
now lie rusting in the backyards of the 
lazy nobleman and peasant, to fortify 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok, to build 
the trans-Siberian Railroad, to bribe the 
court officials of the Emperors of China 
and Korea, of the Shah of Persia and 
the Emir of Afghanistan, is impossible 
exactly to tell, since no reliable data ex- 
ist. But generally reliable authorities 
place the totality of French loans from 
1893 to 1904 at about $1,700,000,000. 

Von Schierbrand distinctly accuses de 
Witte of ingenuity (not to use a harsher 
term) in his financial transactions, for 
the Russian financial wizard confessed 
in his own official reports that he cared 
little what ultimately would become of 
the money borrowed from the beautiful 
and economical lady on the Seine. The 
writer of these lines lived in Paris when 
the Franco-Russian alliance was sealed 
by the enthusiastic national reception of 
a delegation of Russian sailors from 
some of the warships now populating the 
bottom of the Sea of Japan and can yet 
distinctly remember how men like the 
present Premier Rouvier and Senator 
George Clémenceau were suspected of 
lack of patriotism because they guessed 
merely financial motives were back of 
the wooing of the northern bear. And I 
surmise that Sergius de Witte before 
sailing for the United States must have 
passed more than one mauvais quart 
d’heure at the Quai d’Orsay in answer- 
ing some questions of friend Rouvier, the 
Colbert of the Third Republic. 

Great, indeed, is the probability that 
Russia never will pay back her debts to 
her ally, who has not even the chance of 
seizing some transoceanic possession of 
hers now that Port Arthur, Dalny and 
Sakhalin are and Vladivostok will pres- 
ently be in the hands of Japan. 

In short, in 1903 the foreign debt of 
Russia had grown to 6,150 millions (in- 
terest, 292 millions). But the gold re- 
serve rose all the time, reaching by Janu- 
ary Ist, 1899, a surplus of 1,600 millions. 
Witte’s fame rose to gigantic hights; 
the naive mujik believed him to be 
an alchemist. And he even imposed 
through his skillful manipulations and 
diplomatic financial reports upon big, 
cool-headed bankers in Western Europe, 
who forgot that this apparently immense 
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gold surplus consisted in reality of new 
debts and that in order to pay the latter’s 
interest it must leave the country as 
swiftly as it came in. 

To extricate himself from his embar- 
rassing position Witte converted, to the 
amazement of financiers, a billion of 
Government bonds held in Russia itself, 
redeeming the 5 per cent. by 4 per cent., 
withdrawing with the latter not only the 
first, but also the 4 per cent. gold bonds, 
selling them all in foreign money mar- 
kets. The capital thus liberated was 
turned toward industrial enterprises 
promising higher returns, and soon the 
same industrial fever reigned in Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburg and Odessa as in 
Berlin, New York and Chicago. Be- 
tween 1894 and 1899 927 stock com- 
panies were organized, with a nominal 
capital of 1,420 millions, the actual be- 
ing estimated at 560 to 600 millions. 
The whole railroad system of Russia 
passed under the control of the Govern- 
ment, Witte expending in 1893-1902 


2,250 millions in enlarging its State net- 
work. By 1897 some 4 billions, nearly 
all foreign capital, had been invested in 
State and private railroads, which, on 


January Ist, 1902, according to the re- 
port of Prince Hilkoff, the Minister of 
Railroads, had attained a length of about 
42,000 miles (against 221,000 in the 
United States, less than half the size of 
Russia). There was and is, hawever, no 
prospect, as far as eye can see, for Rus- 
sia’s railroads to pay within a decade or 
two, far more than half of the railroad 
system running through territory more 
sparsely settled than the Western parts 
of the United States. These facts were, 


alas! not known by the thousands of: 


small investors in France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and also in this country. 
The naked truth is, to use the words of 
Wolf von Schierbrand, that Sergius de 
Witte has during his ten years’ adminis- 
tration been “bamboozling” the dear 
public in both hemispheres, holding out 
as a brilliant bait the alleged “ enormous 
productivity ” of Russia. 

To sum up: France’s purse-strings 
were drawn tighter with the beginning 
of the twentieth century; in 1901 a mis- 
erable little loan of 181 millions which 
Witte tried to raise in France had to be 
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placed in Germany and Holland, whose 
bankers, not satisfied with the mere 
guaranty of the Russian Government, 
asked as security Russia’s share of the 
war indemnity due from China on ac- 
count of the Boxer rising. A few days 
after the outbreak of the Japanese war 
he met with the same difficulties in rais- 
ing a war loan of 100,000,000 rubles, 
which shows clearly that Russia’s bor- 
rowing powers with the Western nations 
are on the wane. Eighteen months of an 
unfortunate war have passed, during 
which the Russian navy has been anni- 
hilated, the hundreds of millions of ru- 
bles which was spent for its construc- 
tion and equipment having become a 
mere waste ; the equipping of an army of 
600,000 soldiers swallowed other untold 
millions. As a natural consequence of the 
war and the revolutionary perturbances 
commerce and industry were lamed and 
the credit of the country was bound to 
reach the freezing point. 

These were the conditions under 
which Emperor William II and Nicholas 
II met a few weeks ago off the coast of 
Finland—forsooth, not to change the 
map of the world, but to put up another 
big bluff, since the smaller one which 
was let loose by Witte before leaving St. 
Petersburg for Paris had lamentably 
failed. Willie and Nickie—as the two 
cousins call themselves when they are en 
famille—will have laughed at the serious 
editorials the newspapers of both hemi- 
spheres have devoted to their excursion 
and the perturbance they created in the 
various foreign offices. William II, who 
was persuaded by King Oscar II not to 
extend his protecting mentorship to the 
dynasty of Bernardotte, turned toward 
the frail and perhaps the last imperial 
scion of the Romanoffs in order to oc- 
cupy for another week the center of the 
world scene. May the American public 
rest assured that a two hours’ after din- 
ner talk at Oyster Bay between Roose- 
velt and Komura-Takahira will weigh 
more in the decisions of the Ports- 
mouth conference than the mysterious 


_and solemn conversations in the luxuri- 


ous state cabins of the “ Polar Star ” and 
the “ Hohenzollern” between_ their 
Majesties Emperor William II and 
Nicholas IT. 


New Yor« Cry, 
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New Books on Russia 


In these days of foreign war and in- 
ternal disorder Russia has become the 
cynosure of all the world. Not since the 
great French Revolution has the situa- 
tion of any European nation been so 
desperate, so complicated and beset with 
difficulties, so fraught with possibilities 


lace’s Russia,‘ which has occupied for al- 
most a generation past the foremost place 
in the literature of the English language 
on that country. But when it first ap- 
peared, in 1877, there was no widespread 
revolutionary movement, nor was there 
an extensive modern industry based on 
the factory system, nor was there a large 
working class concentrated in the cities. 


Fuk Mercy 


Prof. Uaul Milyoukev, Author of “ Russia and Its Crisis.” 


for weal or for wo, so menacing to its 
own existence and to the peace of man- 
kind. Under these circumstances any 
publication that adds to the world’s stock 
of knowledge concerning the past and 
present of that vast country is assured of 
a hearty welcome. 

First in importance among these new 
publications is a new edition of Wal- 
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University of Chicago Press. 


The chief interest of the new edition 
centers, therefore, ‘in the five new chap- 
ters, which treat of these novel features 
of Russian life with the same caution and 
catholicity of spirit, the same breadth of 
view, the same willingness and ability to 
comprehend a situation from its various 





1Russia. By Sir Donald MacKenzie Wallace. 
Entirely new and much enlarged edition. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $5.00, 
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aspects that characterize the entire work. 
One after another are marshaled before 
us the successive phases of the revolu- 
tionary movement—the rise of the Lib- 
eral fronde, the early academic Nihilism, 
the period of propaganda and “ going 
among the people,” the attempts at rais- 
ing peasant insurrections, terrorism and 
its decline, the rise of Social Democracy 
and the recrudescence of terrorism, down 
to “bloody Sunday” (January 22d, 
1905). Nor is the new material confined 
to the added chapters, but the account 
has been recast and brought up to date 
wherever it seemed necessary. Thus the 
chapter on territorial expansion and for- 
eign policy gives an excellent account 
of the events leading up to the present 
war, the chapter on the emancipated 
peasantry attempts to arrive at some 
definite conclusions ‘concerning the pres- 
ent position and future prospects of the 
most numerous and least known of the 
social classes in Russia, and so forth, 
throughout the work. The author is now 
at Portsmouth as representative of the 
London Times at the Peace Conference. 

In July, 1904, a political trial took 
place at Konigsberg, Prussia, in which 
German subjects were prosecuted for 
smuggling Russian revolutionary litera- 
ture over the Russian frontier. The trial 
was followed by the expulsion of certain 
Russian students then resident in Ger- 
many. To an interpellation made in the 
Reichstag Count von Bilow, the Im- 
perial Chancellor, replied in terms of con- 
temptuous irony for the heroic struggle 
for liberty in Russia, referred to the 
exiled Russian students as “ beggarly 
rascals and conspirators,” and _ cited 
precedents to prove that the subservience 
of the German to the Russian Govern- 
ment was no new departure, but a firmly 
fixed policy of long duration. One of 
the cases cited by the noble lord was that 
of Leo Deutsch, the author of the book 
before us.” 

Leo Deutsch joined the “ propagand- 
ist” movement in 1874, as a youth of 
nineteen. Shortly thereafter he was in- 
volved in an attempt to kill a fellow 
revolutionist who had turned traitor and 
informer. A number of arrests followed, 





? SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. By Leo Deutsch. 


Translated by Helen Chisholm. 


New York: B. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. witices _s 
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but Deutsch escaped capture and took 
part in an attempt to organize a peasant 
insurrection in the Tchigirin district of 
the province of Kiev. Deutsch was ar- 
rested and imprisoned in Kiev, but in the 
beginning of 1878 he made his escape 
with two comrades. In 1880 he left Rus- 
sia and settled in Switzerland, where he, 
together with Plekhanov, Axelrod and 
Vera Zassulitch, formed an organization 
that became the nucleus of the present 
Social Democratic Party of Russia. In 
1884, while engaged in transporting 
revolutionary literature from Switzer- 
land over the German border for further 
shipment to Russia, he was arrested by 
the German authorities and delivered 
over to the tender mercies of the Russian 
Government. 

After his experiences with the rigid 
discipline of the German prisons 
Deutsch’s heart must have warmed up 
at the fraternal way in which he was re- 
ceived by the Russian gendarmes. 


“* Good morning, Deutsch! Good morning, 
sir! Here you are at last! We have been ex- 
pecting you for ever so long,’ were their greet- 
ings. I saw round me the fresh, smiling faces 
of young Russian peasant lads surmounting 
the hated dark blue uniform. Their free, fa- 
miliar bearing made me smile back at them as 
if old friends were welcoming me. 

‘“** How do you know me?’ I asked them, as 
we went toward the gendarmes’ quarters. 

“* Oh, of course we know you; we've heard 
such a lot about you!’ cried several. ‘ Will 
you come and have some tea at once, or brush 
the dust off first?’ they asked, and vied with 
each other in doing the agreeable and making 
me feel at home.” 


Deutsch then narrates his experiences 
in various Russian prisons and in Siberia 
until 1901, when he effected his escape 
across Japan. The book is, however, 
much more than a record of personal 
experiences, for it contains numerous 
sketches of political prisoners as well as 
descriptions of the life of ordinary con- 
victs. And all this is told in a quiet, busi- 
nesslike tone, so that the horror of it all is 
byno means obvious to the unimaginative 
reader. One of the most important chap- 
ters gives a detailed account, with a.sim- 
plicity almost epic, of the massacre of 
thousands of inoffensive, peaceable Chi- 
nese in and around Blagovestchensk dur- 
ing July, 1900. The poor wretches were 
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first herded together and then driven at 
the point of the bayonet into the Amir 
River, where almost all of them perished. 
The verbal order given by General 
Gribsky, military governor of the Amir 
province, was as follows: “Send back 
the Chinese subjects to China.” And the 
fulfilment of the barbarous order was re- 
ported in the Amar Gazette in the brief 
and guileless announcement that “the 
Chinese residing on Russian territory 
had been sent away, a suggestion having 
been made to them that they should cross 
to the other [Chinese] side of the river.” 
History does not record that Ivan the 
Terrible, who had caused tens of thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of Novgorod to 
be sewn up in sacks and drowned in the 
Volkhov River, could be equally face- 
tious. 

In his latest book* Mr. Bain has es- 
sayed the weighty task of narrating in 
detail the history of Russia from the elec- 
tion of Michael Romanov to the death 
of Peter the Great (1613-1725). This is 
the period during which barbarous Mus- 
covy emerges from her Chinese exclu- 
siveness and becomes a member of the 
European political system, and includes 
such events as the incorporation of Little 
Russia, the conquest of the shores of the 
Baltic, the founding of St. Petersburg, 
the supplanting of Poland as the leading 
Slavonic State and of Sweden as the 
foremost military Power of Northern 
Europe, and the final subjugation of the 
free peasants and the Cossacks. The 
book is best in those portions which deal 
with diplomatic and military events and 
court life—the superficies of history— 
and least satisfactory in the chapters 
treating of the life of the people, internal 
development and underlying causes. It 
is strange that Mr. Bain, who has used 
not only Russian, but also Polish and 
Swedish works, should have entirely 
overlooked the works of the German- 
Russians, such as Schiemann and Briick- 
ner, who combine with an intimate 
knowledge of Russian history and litera- 
ture the superior Western methods of 
historical criticism and a greater inde- 
pendence of judgment. 

One who does not belong to the abso- 
lutely idle classes will not find it easy to 


*Tne First RoMANovs. By R. Nisbet Bain. 
New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
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account for the publication of this 
memoir of the wife of Paul and mother 
of Alexander I and Nicholas I.* The 
subject of it was remarkable neither for 
goodness nor for wickedness, she exer- 
cised no influence on events, and the 
book itself is consequently dull and un- 
interesting. The style is slovenly and 
the knowledge evinced of Russian life is 
microscopic. 

Russia From Within® professes to give 
an accurate picture of “ the general con- 
ditions prevailing at the outbreak of the 
Russian Revolution.” -We do not know 
yet that there is, or that there is to be, a 
“ Russian revolution,” and this volume 
of scandal and denunciation will not in 
any case contribute much to the under- 
standing of it, any more than the stories 
of the affair of the Diamond Necklace 
enable us to comprehend the French 
Revolution. Of course, it is interesting 
to read the details of the discussions in 
the Czar’s secret council chamber and to 
learn the exact words used in the quarrel 
between General Kuropatkin and the 
Grand Duke Boris. It speaks well for 
the bureaucracy that it has stenographers 
on hand on all such important occasions 
and is willing to give this information to 
the public through Mr. Ular. If Mr. 
Bain is too lenient toward the earlier 
Romanovs, Mr. Ular is sufficiently hard 
upon the later and present representa- 
tives of the family to compensate. Ac- 
cording to him practically all the Czars 
and Grand Dukes are degenerates, 
afflicted, among other things, with me- 
galomania, erotomania and euphoria. 
Surely we ought not to begrudge them 
what comfort they can get out of the last- 
named disease. 

Professor Milyoukov, formerly of the 
University of Moscow, but now im- 
prisoned because of his liberal views. 
has given us a careful study of 
sociological movements in  Russia,*® 
based upon his lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on “Russian 
Civilization.” He proves that both 
the cardinal tenets of the aristocratic 
party, autocracy and orthodoxy, have no 
historical justification, and that the theo- 


*A MOTHER OFr CzARS. By Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

SRUSSIA FROM WITHIN. By Alexander Ular. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 

®*Russta AND Its Crisis. By Paul Milyoukov. 
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ries of the Slavophils are based upon 
illusions. Having thus undermined the 
conservative position, he discusses the 
ideas of the liberals and socialists, and 
explains the significance of recent politi- 
cal events. Notwithstanding his personal 
interest in the outcome of the struggle, 
he views the present crisis from the 
standpoint of the political philosopher, 
and criticises the virtues and defects of 
his fellow countrymen with remarkable 
impartiality. In style, temper and schol- 
arship this book is in complete contrast 
to that of Mr. Ular. 

A man who could produce so thor- 
ough and scholarly a work on the 
government and social conditions of his 
own country would anywhere else in the 
world receive high honor and public rec- 
ognition, but in Russia it is different. 
On August 21st Professor Milyoukov 
and ten other distinguished university 
and professional men, members of the 
Central Bureau of the League and Con- 
federation of Professional Reform Or- 
ganizations, were arrested at his house 
for criticising the plan for a Duma, re- 
cently authorized by the Czar.’ His 
opinions on the inadequacy of a purely 
advisory assembly, such as the Duma, 
and the importance of security from 
arbitrary arrest, of which he is now the 
victim, are given at the end of his book 
in the following paragraphs: 


“Russia wants a political representation, 
and guaranties of what are called the fun- 
damental rights of individuality—i. e., free- 
dom of belief and of speech, the right of as- 
sociation and of public meetings, liberty of 
the press, a strict régime of law, and the free 
course of justice, which implies the repeal of 
arbitrary edicts and regulations, the abolition 
of extraordinary tribunals, and last, but not 
least, a habeas-corpus act—i. e., security from 
arbitrary arrest and domiciliary search. Pub- 
lic opinion will not now be satisfied with a 
consultative chamber, and will not join the ex- 
tremists who want a Federative republic and 
a referendum—i. e., immediate legislation by 
the people. The great majority will be glad 
to have what was once claimed by the Liberals 
of Tver—i. ¢., a constitution similar to that 
which was sanctioned in Bulgaria by the Rus- 
sian Czar twenty-five years ago. One must 
know that the Bulgarian constitution is con- 
sistently democratic, and that it includes both 
of the features claimed by the democratic 
Liberals of Russia—i. ¢., universal suffrage 
and one chamber. The habitual argument of 
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the Conservatives, that Russia is not ready 
for a constitution, is cut short by this. exam- 
ple of Bulgaria. The broad democratic basis 
of the constitution of that country did not cor- 
respond to the degree of political develop- 
ment of the Bulgarian people; but it proved 
highly valuable as a means of promoting their 
political education, and precludes for a long 
time any discussion about further changes in 
the form of government, which cannot fail 
to establish a good and durable political tradi- 
tion, and to concentrate all struggle within the 
legal frame of guaranteed institutions. Wheth- 
er this example of political wisdom, which 
takes care, not only of the present, but also 
of the future, will be followed by Russian 
statesmen is an open question. But for a his- 
torian there is no question as to whether there 
will or will not be any political reform at all. 
History may have its whims, but it also has 
its laws; and if the law of Russian history is 
progress, as we have tried to demonstrate, po- 
litical reform may not be avoided. To deny it 
is to despair of the future of Russia.” 
oe 


Modern Dramatists 


THE latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is distinguished by the fact that the 
most original and purposeful literature 
produced was in the dramatic form. Of 
Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, 
Spain, Scandinavia, Italy and England 
this was true; not, of ‘course, of the 
United States, where we have as yet no 
serious drama and are only beginning 
to take seriously the drama of Europe. 
But we are beginning to discover that 
plays are readable. Much of the best 
foreign drama is now obtainable in trans- 
lation, and in many small towns, which 
never see a play worth seeing, the great 
modern dramatists are better known 
than they are to metropolitan playgoers. 

As an interpreter of the modern 
drama there is no one better than Mr. 
Huneker—not merely because he writes 
in such a brilliant style as to accomplish 
the almost impossible task of making 
the abstract of a plot interesting, but 
more because he is himself tempera- 
mentally in tune with the prevailing spirit 
in the modern drama, which is such that 
under the title of Iconoclasts’ he can 
discuss with propriety almost all the 
recent playwrights worth considering. 

For the fin de siécle drama was revo- 





»Tconociasts; A Book OF DRAMATISTS. By 
James Huneker. New York: Charlies Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 
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lutionary, destructively critical of so- 
ciety, seeking to break through the ring 
of icebergs in any direction that would 
lead to the opera sea. It remains to be 
seen whether the writers of the new cen- 
tury will be able to produce a creative 
instead of a destructive drama, a task 
requiring more literary skill and greater 
moral force and sincerity of character. 

Mr. Huneker has a fondness for the 
bizarre, for the anarchs of art, for plays 
wherein, “as in the ghastly illumination 
of a lightning flash, souls hallucinated 
by love, terror, pity, despair, are seen 
struggling in the black gulf of night.” 
He has an aversion to any play that 
turns out well in the bourgeois sense and 
an antipathy for all normal and well-be- 
haved characters. It is unnecessary to 
say that these aversions and antipathies 
of his are not met with very often 
in the works of the dramatists he dis- 
cusses, Ibsen, Shaw, Strindberg, Gorky, 
Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, Hauptmann 
and Sudermann, so he is for the most 
part sympathetically appreciative, altho 
never uncritical. 

Ibsen, as is his right, occupies a third 
of the volume, in which each play is sep- 
arately analyzed. The book is, there- 
fore, useful for reference as well as direct 
reading, for Mr. Huneker manages to 
weave into his discussion a great deal 
of information on the pubKcation and 
presentation of the plays without inter- 
rupting its continuity. As Shaw gave us 
“The Quintessence of Ibsen,” so now 
Huneker exposes the “ Quintessence of 
Shaw,” and, what is of especial interest, 
he gets from Shaw himself an interpre- 
tation of “ Candida,” which fascinated 
and puzzled New York two years ago 
and led to the present rage for all the 
rest of his plays. Another important 
essay is that on the “ Night Refuge,” the 
lowest depth in the social strata to which 
the drama has penetrated, written by one 
who is recorded on the Russian prison 
rolls as “ Alexis Pyeshkov, artisan, of 
Nizhni-Novgorod,” but is known to the 
world as “ Maxim Gorky.” The play 
was given in New York last winter in 
German and will be given this winter in 
Russian. Mr. Huneker, in our opinion, 
misses the point of Gorky’s drama 
through failure to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of Luka, the Tolstoyan pilgrim. 
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A book of a very different kind and 
caliber from the one we have been con- 
sidering is the Dramatists of To-day.’ 
Mr. Hale chats interestingly upon many 
of the same subjects as Mr. Huneker, 
altho he substitutes Rostand for Ibsen, 
but what would be good impromptu 
conversation is poor reading. Mr. Hale 
tells us in a pleasant way what he likes 
and doesn’t like, what he has read and 
what he has neglected to read, but he 
gives us no grounds for thinking that 
these things are of sufficient importance 
to the world to justify publication. The 
following quotations are not exceptional 
examples of his literary style and mode 
of thought: 

“Problems, as such, are not especially good 
subjects for plays. Plays deal with life, and 
life does not consist very largely of problems.” 

“ A good deal of Mr. Maeterlinck’s dramas 
has been held to be symbolic. I cannot attach 
much importance to this opinion. A symbol is 
not an effective mode of expression.” 

“T am sorry to say that of it I can read only 
about one word in four, which gives me but 
a fragmentary idea of what it presents.” 

“These figures were very beautiful to me 
once. If I read the play again they would be 
beautiful once more. But beyond that they 
have their significance. I cannot now remem- 
ber just what they did signify to me once.” 


es) 
The Life of Shorthouse. 


In view of John Henry Shorthouse’s 
literary production there seems very 
little reason for the compilation of these 
two volumes of life, letters and remains.* 
In a more exact sense than is true of 
Flaubert himself Shorthouse is the au- 
thor of a single book. And even “ John 
Inglesant,” by however close a shave, 
still falls short of greatness and has had, 
besides, but little influence on English 
letters. The justification for these 
memoirs, then, if it is to be found any- 
where, must be sought in the man’s life 
and in his romance only as far as it is 
a reflection of his opinions. 

In one way that life was a protest. In 
the thick of an industrial society, with 
its mingling of commercialism and 
humanitarianism — he was born and 
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brought up in Birmingham and was him- 
self heir to a chemical works in that city 
—he may be said to have stood for “ the 
unpopular doctrine that the end of one’s 
existence is not the good of one’s neigh- 
bor, but one’s own culture.” Indeed, his 
position cannot be defined better than in 
his own words: 

“ But surely, in a wider sense, a man who 
has successfully cultivated himself, and is liv- 
ing a life of culture, having conquered and se- 
cured for himself peace of mind and a solution 
of the difficulties which have perplexed his life, 
cannot be said to do nothing although he may 
not give himself to coffee houses, or Sunday 
schools, or Liberal organizations (all very 
good things in their way).” 


It may be that this lack of harmony 
with the aspirations of his age will ac- 
count for that trace of semi-futility which 
characterizes him—the faculty, we mean, 
of coming very near the best without 
quite reaching it. At all events this pe- 
culiar attitude of his, with its reserve to- 
ward things outward and active, to- 
gether with his devotion to the Church 
of England, for which he deserted 
Quakerism, gives him a kind of detach- 


ment which one is likely at first sight to 


call religious. On the whole, however, 
it would be a mistake to call him religious 
rather than philosophical, as the com- 
parison with such a nature as Pascal’s 
shows. He was divided in a very singu- 
lar fashion between the worship of the 
;ood and the worship of the beautiful. 
And at the same time his devotion seems 
to be quite as much ideal as real—that 
is to say, he does not appear to distin- 
guish very closely between the concep- 
tions of his own mind and the facts of 
actual existence. In the matter of Chris- 
tianity, for instance, it would seem to be 
quite enough for him if it were, so to 
speak, true only metaphorically. And 
this curious attempt, as it were, to recon- 
cile Platonism and Protestantism, while 
it makes his thought difficult and elusive, 
does at the same time and for that very 
reason lend it an additional attraction 


and interest. 
J 


The Gifford Lectures 


THE late Lord Gifford did a somewhat 
remarkable thing when he endowed lec- 
tureships at the four Scottish universi- 


ties, the purpose of which was to “ in- 
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quire into the nature of God,” the inquiry 
“to be executed impartially, and in a 
scientific fashion, without fear and with- 
out favor.” The distinguished scholars 
appointed on this foundation have in- 
cluded representative authorities from 
Germany, France and the United States 
as well as from Great Britain, and it is 
not too much to say that several of them 
have contributed works which have per- 
manently enlarged and enriched our 
knowledge of the central problems of 
theology. 

The merit of the present work* does 
not lie in originality of thought, but in 
the author’s mastery of the doctrine of 
Absolute Idealism and in his skill in 
presenting it in an unacademic and un- 
technical form. Mr. Haldane is a dis- 
tinguished Member of Parliament, a man 
of affairs. He chose to deliver his lec- 
tures extempore and prepared them for 
publication from the stenographer’s re- 
port. They possess, in consequence, a 
directness, simplicity, fullness of illustra- 
tion and close approach to a conversa- 
tional style quite unusual in metaphysical 
discussions. 

A preceding course of lectures (ses- 
sion of 1902-03), the author reminds 
us, had established the truth that the 
Ultimate Reality is God, the Absolute 
Mind. The purpose of the present course 
is to exhibit the nature of mind, both the 
Absolute Mind (six lectures) and finite 
mind (four lectures). Mr. Haldane’s 
general position is frankly that of the 
Absolute Idealism of Hegel, a view 
which, he contends, is also implicit in the 
poetry of Goethe. The author deals in 
a helpful way with the popular miscon- 
ception that Hegelianism is pantheistic, 
and there are some large and suggestive 
views on Death and on the meaning of 
Eternal Life. The special point about 
the “ Pathway ” to reality is that thought 
is not by itself adequate to teach us what 
reality is, but that the vital experiences 
of moral conduct and the enjoyment of 
the beautiful are just as essential. 

There is an excellent analytical: Table 
of Contents. The letterpress and two 
admirable engravings, one of Goethe and 
one of Hegel, are highly creditable to the 
publishers. 


*TuHe PaTHWAY TO Reatiry: Stace THE SxEc- 


University of St. Andrews in the 8 
1994. By the Riyht Honorable B. R. Haldane, M.P., 
LL.D., K.0. New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
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John Knox 


For one who makes so considerable a 
figure in history, both ecclesiastical and 
political, and whose contributions to the 
literature of his age are not small, it is 
remarkable how many things in the life 
of John Knox are legendary and uncer- 
tain. There is a conventional agreement 
among Scotchmen to celebrate this year 
1905. as the four hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, but it is doubtful whether 
this date is not ten years too early, and 
the place of his birth is in like uncer- 
tainty. If he was born in 1505 it brings 
him into that very small class of excep- 
tional great men like Cromwell, who 
spent forty years of life before giving 
signs of greatness. Professor Cowan’s 
book* is devoted, with much antiquarian 
zeal, to the study of these and other 
doubtful points in Knox’s history. If 
one is seeking to know about Knox he 
will do well to get this volume, with its 
copious photographic illustrations. If, 
on the other hand, he is seeking to know 
Knox himself, “his ideas and ideals,” 
he will find more of what he wants in 
Dr. Stalker’s book,t which is character- 
ized by large and sometimes highly illu- 
minating extracts from Knox’s writings. 
We need not be surprised, knowing the 
author’s point of view, at finding the Re- 
former set before us in the character of 
a somewhat liberal theologian, with lit- 
urgical tastes, and not an exponent of the 
Presbyterian system of church govern- 
ment. It would be an instructive task, 
and not a difficult one, to show how the 
students of Calvin’s town church at 
Geneva changed the substantial Congre- 
gationalism of his polity when they ex- 
panded it to the dimensions of a king- 
dom. It is like the revolution that over- 
came the episcopate when its domain, 
instead of a town, became a principality. 
Knox’s Book of Discipline, “the most 
remarkable document of that age in 
Scotland,” is characterized, says Dr. 
Stalker, “ by the almost total absence of 
the Presbyterian system of Church gov- 
ernment.” 


*Jonn Knox. By Henry Cowan, D.D., Professor 
of Church History at the University of Aberdeen. 
Heroes of the Reformation Series. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

+ Joun Knox: His Ideas and Ideals. By James 
Stalker, D.D., Professor of Church History, United 
Free College, Aberdeen. New York: Cc. Arm- 
strong & Son. 
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The John Knox of Andrew Lang? is 
a very different person. Professor 
Cowan entitles his book “ The Hero of 
the Scottish Reformation,” but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lang, he was no hero at all, 
but a tricky and spiteful politician, lack- 
ing in personal courage, unreliable as an 
historian and the cause of many of Scot- 
land’s troubles. If the biography had 
been written by an American he would 
have called it “ The True John Knox,” 
for it is one of the books commonly en- 
titled in this form that present the valet’s 
view, with the worthy object of prevent- 
ing people from being led into the sin 
of idolatry. Such books show us, not 
why a man was great, but in what re- 
spects he failed of greatness. Of the 
“Ideas and Ideals” of John Knox, his 
intellectual and spiritual achievements, 
which fill more than half of Professor 
Stalker’s work, Mr. Lang has very little 
to say. He states in his preface that 
Knox was a great man, but one who had 
only read this book would certainly not 
get that impression. A Scotchman can- 
not forgive Knox for his impolite lan- 
guage to Queen Mary, and many of 
Knox’s views which shock a loyal sub- 
ject of King Edward VII do not seem so 
bad to an American; such, for example, 
as that churches should have the right 
to choose their own ministers, that a 
Christian may be compelled by his con- 
science to disobey the rules of his eccle- 
siastical superiors, and that a people may 
rightfully take up arms against a sov- 
ereign. 

Most of what has been written about 
Knox is based upon the standard biog- 
raphies of M’Crie and Brown, but in 
this new work Mr. Lang has gone be- 
hind these and made a critical study of 
the original material, and there are few 
scholars who are competent to challenge 
any of his omnes, 


The Story of St. Paul: A Comparison of 
Acts and Epistles. By Benjamin Wisner 
a Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1.50. 

There is no more fascinating problem 
in the study of the New Testament than 
the comparison of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles with the Epistles of Paul. Not only 
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the worth of the Acts as history is at 
stake, but the entire conception of the 
spirit of early Christianity depends upon 
this study. A clear and interesting ac- 
count of the difficulties in reconciling the 
Acts with the Epistles and the modifica- 
tions which must be made in the popular 
idea of the Apostolic times are presented 
in the University Extension lectures of 
Professor Bacon, now published in con- 
venient form. Six of the lectures sketch 
the career of Paul from his conversion to 
his imprisonment at Rome, as outlined 
in the Acts, with corrections and addi- 
tions from the Epistles, and the remain- 
ing four lecttfres interpret the Epistles, 
with paraphrases of the more important 
sections. Professor Bacon has thought 
the problems through, and while he calls 
his book “ semi-popular,” it is perhaps 
the clearest and ablest presentation of its 
particular subject yet made by an Ameri- 


can scholar. 
& 


The Middle Ages: Sketches and Fragments. 
By Thomas J. Shahan, S.T.D., J.U.L. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 


The book before us is no collection 


of merely historical or literary essays, 
but it has been written with a purpose: 
to rehabilitate the Middle Ages and the 
great Church which was then the pre- 


dominant intellectual, spiritual and 
temporal power. It sets forth the réle 
which the Church played in medieval 
life as a religious institution and dis- 
seminator of Christianity, as the pre- 
server of knowledge and as the teacher 
of the arts of life, of industry and poli- 
tics to the barbarian converts. It 
dwells in particular on the important 
function which the cathedrals and mon- 
asters fulfilled as nuclei of city life. It 
goes without saying that the book is 
one-sided. There is but little sym- 
pathy shown for Byzantine civiliza- 
tion, and still less for Arabian civiliza- 
tion. In these respects, however, the 
book sins more in its general state- 
ments than in statements of fact; and, 
indeed, the latter show quite frequently 
a good knowledge and just estimation 
of the debt that modern civilization 
owes to medieval Greek and Moham- 
medan. But this only makes the con- 
tradictions between the general and 
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detailed statements all the more glar- 
ing. An error of a similar nature is 
indulged in the treatment of the 
Reformation. The author contends 
against the current notion that the 
great revolt against the Church was 
due to its debilitated, decrepit and cor- 
rupt condition. But he does not try 
to reach down to the underlying social 
causes that made the revolt inevitable. 
He ascribes it to the cupidity of kings 
and nobles for the possessions of the 
Church. One narrow view is opposed 
to another. Notwithstanding this, 
however, there is much useful and mi- 
nute information in these essays, es- 
pecially in the two entitled, respec- 
tively, “ The Results of the Crusades ” 
and “ Catholicism in the Middle Ages.” 


a 


Fool Errant. By Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: The Macmillan Co, $1.50. 

This is the story of an eighteenth cen- 
tury Galahad who went to Padua in 
search of learning and who found a 
woman instead. This often happens to 
a young man, especially if he is of the 
Sir Galahad temperament. This particu- 
lar woman had remained innocent from 
force of circumstances, but she was 
really a mature Cleopatra, subconscious- 
ly waiting for any Antony who might 
land upon her shore. The comedy con- 
sists in the fact that the gallant youth 
mistook her for a Madonna and she mis- 
read him for a prospective Antony. 
Both were correct in their ideality of 
each other, but short in the matter of 
facts. Such characters are becoming 
stock features in Mr. Hewlett’s novels. 
He takes his heroines from the back cen- 
turies and intimates that they were natu- 
rally less moral than the men were. They 
have that kind of innocence which is 
based upon a profound unconsciousness 
of their own wickedness. And while we 
may accept the woman as a veracious 
creation, the Galahad youth who could 
not distinguish between the lotus-eyed 
smile of a scarlet woman and the gift of 
radiance in a saint’s face is nothing short 
of apocryphal. Many think Mr. Hewlett 
comes nearer making a fine art of fiction 
than any other living writer, but he is in 
danger of portraying the same subjects 
and of producing the same effects too 
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often. One does not grow weary of a 
masterpiece, but too many variations 
cheapen the original conception. 
& 

The Christian Ministry. By Lyman Abbott. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Abbott was the Lyman Beecher 
lecturer at Yale in 1903 and lectured 
also on the Earl Foundation before the 
Pacific Theological Seminary in Berkeley 
in 1904, and the present volume embodies 
the material of those lectures. It is de- 
signed for ministers and contains much 
that is stimulating and interesting con- 
cerning the work of a preacher and pas- 
tor. It contains also many statements 
apparently clear which will bear careful 
questioning. For example, Dr. Abbott 
assumes Max Miiller’s definition of re- 
ligion and builds a great deal upon it. 
That definition reads: “Religion con- 
sists in the perception of the Infinite un- 
der such manifestations as are able to 
influence the moral character of man.” 
But perception is a term used generally 
to signify an apprehension of a particu- 
lar object manifest through the senses, 
and is properly applied only to objects a 
good deal smaller than the Infinite. It 
is confusing to speak of God as an ob- 
ject of perception, and it cannot be ad- 
mitted that “if he (the Infinite) is not 
really perceived there is no real religion ; 
there is only deception or an illusion.” 
There are many devoutly and honestly 
religious men who could not say that 
they had ever really perceived God. 


5 


Second series. By Paul 


Shelburne Essays. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Elmer More. 

Sons. $1.25. 

It is hardly necessary to review in de- 
tail this second series of Mr. More’s 
Shelburne Essays, the first of which was 
considered here at some length only a 
few months ago. Against Mr. More’s 
work as a whole there are several ob- 
jections that might be urged with some 
show of justice. His manner, while 
sound, is rather lacking in creative 
power, so that his portraits, tho often 
just and occasionally shrewd, are not al- 
ways very much alive; he is inclined to 
abuse the comparative method to the 
detriment of historical perspective, and 
he is still too fond of ringing the changes 
upon Oriental philosophy. This second 
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series is singularly uneven. It is a far 
cry, for instance, from the article on 
George Meredith to the penetrating 
analysis of Lafcadio Hearn, or from the 
comparison of Kipling and Fitzgerald, 
for that matter, to the untrussing of 
Shakespeare, for as such no doubt it will 
be regarded, tho the apparently revolu- 
tionary tendency of the paper hardly dis- 
guises its essential moderation and 
justice; while the two essays on Greek 
subjects have little discernible congruity 
with the rest of the volume. The open- 
ing piece, on the Elizabethan sonnet, is 
unsatisfactorily indefinite and abstract, 
and the discussion as a whole overlooks 
or neglects entirely the individuality of 
the several sonneteers. The essay on 
Hawthorne fails in its final genealogical 
deductions to comprehend or at least to 
take account of the deeper currents of 
New England character. But when all 
these things have been urged, as they 
have been already by one reviewer and 
another, they leave the essential merit 
of Mr. More’s work untouched. What 
distinguishes his criticism is the expres- 
sion of an individual temperatment 
which interprets life through literature 
without losing the distinction between the 
two and in maintaining its own point of 
view. All criticism that amounts to any- 
thing or that stands a chance of lasting 
any time at all reduces to just this: the 
development of a personal philosophy of 
life. Those who like the temperament 
will like the criticism. We have shown 
our own appreciation of the value of Mr. 
More’s work by publishing many of his 
critical essays in THE INDEPENDENT, 
some of which are included in the pres- 
ent volume. 
a 

Young Men Who Overcame. By Robert E. 

Speer. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1 oo. 
Loyalty the Soul of Religion. By J. G. K. 

McClure, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

$1.00. 

While there are those who seem to 
think that Christianity is a weak and un- 
manly thing, yet. as a matter of experi- 
ence to follow Christ’s teachings de- 
mands more real manhood than most 
men can give. Mr. Speer uses 
“ sketches of the lives of fifteen real men, 
who loved the highest and made duty the 
first thing in their lives as a 
challenge and a contradiction to those 
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who think Christianity a weak and un- 
manly thing.” Every young man who 
reads this book will see at once that a 
demand is made upon all that is best in 
him if he will live such a life as is set 
before him in each one of these ex- 
amples. In his “ Talks to Young Men” 
Dr. McClure gives some very whole- 
some and stimulating addresses, which 
should be helpful to all young men in 
the formation of character. He says: 
“The one vital requirement of Biblical 
religion is the requirement to live true 
to the truth.” This he develops in twelve 
addresses on “ Loyalty.” 
ef 

A History of Preaching, from the Apostolic 

Fathers to the Great Reformers, A.D. 

70-1572. By Edwin Charles Dargan, D.D., 

LL.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 

Son. $1.75 net. 

Professor Dargan is the successor of 
Dr. John A. Broadus at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary of Louisville, and 
has followed the example of that great 
teacher of homiletics in lecturing on the 
character and achievements of great 
preachers as well as on the preparation 
and delivery of sermons. The present 
volume of 575 pages contains much 
valuable material, with bibliographical 
references concerning the preachers of 
the Christian Church down to the death 
of John Knox, and will be valuable as a 
book of reference. It is, however, some- 
what discursive, and fails in sharp char- 
acterization of the personality of the 
great preachers and their particular 
message to their time. 


Literary Notes 


A NEW edition of Baedeker’s Belgium 
and Holland is sold by Scribners at $1.80. 
There is nothing to say about Baedeker’s guide 
books except that they are indispensable. 

....A book on the significance and history 
of “Girls’ Christian Names” is published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, at $1.50, which 
will be a boon to perplexed parents of girl 
babies. 

....Even experienced letter writers will find 
it convenient to have on hand for reference the 
new edition of the “ Etiquette of Correspond- 
ence,” published by A. Wessels Company. 
(50 cents.) 

....-Colonel McClure’s popular book on 
“Our Presidents and How We Make Them” 
is now brought down to date by the inclusion 
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of the Roosevelt-Parker contest of 1904. (Har- 
per, $2.00.) A good book for the public or 
school library. 

....For the spelling, pronunciation and defi- 
nition of geographic names _ Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer has long been the most convenient 
and comprehensive reference book on the mar- 
ket, and our readers will be glad to know that 
a completely revised and expanded edition of 
it will be published in November. 


2 
Pebbles 


It is not the tainted money that goes into 
the hands of clergymen that need worry us 
so much as the tainted money that goes into 
the hands of politicians.—Puck. 


....'The baby always becomes perfectly 
quiet when I sing to it,” said the proud young 
father. “Yes,” answered the mother, “it 
knows that if it makes a noise you will keep 
on singing.”—Washington Star. 


.... I’ve been here at the seashore three 
weeks and my hands aren’t tanned a bit. 
Funny, isn’t it?” mused the engaged girl. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” remarked her fiancé; 
“they've been in the shade of my sheltering 
palms most of the time! ”—Detroit Free Press. 


....He had asked for Washington cake, and 
the waiter brought him chocolate cake. ‘“ Do 
you call this Washington cake?” he asked. 
“ Sure,” was the reply. “Indeed? But what 
I wanted was George Washington cake, not 
Booker.” 


....Amid the new surroundings just outside 
Eden’s portals, soon after the dispossession, 
Adam was taking an optimistic view of the 
situation. “Never mind, dear,” said he to 
Eve, who was busily engaged in refashioning 
a girdle of fig-leaves; “it was a pleasant 
enough place, I must admit. But, after all, it 
afforded us but little more than a bare living.” 
Thus was the first joke of history sprung upon 
an unsuspecting world.—Judge. 


....In looking over the life history of that 
enterprising and successful bigamist, Johann 
Hoch, the reader will be struck by the fact that 
his celebrity as a husband began with a little 
fifteen-cent want ad. Surely every business man 
will catch the idea here without a diagram. 
Advertise if you would go to the top in any 
line. Hoch might have worried along and 
achieved an ordinary, little, inconspicuous, 
seven-by-nine, tandem bigamy; but he never 
could have reached his sp‘endid world wide 
eminence and written for the Sunday papers 
without this great aid to success, the want ad.— 
Judge. 
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A Menace to American Morals 


Ir there is one thing rather than an- 
other upon which the American people 
has vaunted itself, that thing is moral- 
ity. The austere influence of Puritan- 
ism has spread from Salem throughout 
a wide belt of Northern States to the 
Pacific Coast, and the not less austere 
influence of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian- 
ism and of Wesleyanism has perme- 
ated the South. Pleasures that the 
Continental peoples of Europe look 
upon as either innocent or not seriously 
evil have been frowned upon here as 
allurements of Satan. And, all in all, 
the standard of American morality has 
been high. Probably as large a pro- 
portion of our people as of any people 
in the world has been honest, temper- 
ate, forehanded and decent. 

Very moral people are apt to be con- 
scious of their virtues, and we have 
been conscious of ours. Whatever 
“fears for the future of the republic” 
an occasional pessimist may have sug- 
gested, they have not sprung from any 
doubts that we have entertained upon 
the stern chastity of our manners. 

It may seem, therefore, quite like 
gratuitous croaking to declare that the 
chief danger now threatening Ameri- 
can civilization is a general deteriora- 
tion of morals and to say that one 
condition in particular is a serious men- 
ace to such morality as we still may 
boast of. But let us look at the facts. 

A deterioration already apparent is 
revealed not in such laxities as the 
growth of beer drinking and the con- 
version of the New England “Sab- 
bath” into the “ Continental Sunday”; 
it is revealed in the transformation of 
a nation of once honorable, patriotic 
citizens into a nation of “ grafters.” 
Professor Sumner’s clever aphorism, 
“that every man is a sovereign, but 
that a sovereign cannot take tips,” has 
become a gem of archaic philosophy. 
When its author cut and polished it the 
only grafters that we knew anything 
about were the Indian agents, the star- 
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route contractors, a few bankers and 
Congressmen, while mere tip taking 
was regarded as “foreign,” “effete” 
and ungentlemanly. Now it would 
seem as if we are all grafters, as if gen- 
tlemen of all professions and occupa- 
tions carry their itching palms open 
behind them, with their fingers instinc- 
tively feeling for drachmas. Professor 
Sumner should revise his phrase to read 
that every American is a sovereign, 
and every sovereign is a grafter. 

However, this deterioration of Amer- 
ican morals, serious and deplorable as 
it is, is only a beginning of the deprav- 
ity that we are likely to see before cer- 
tain social forces that are rapidly be- 
ing generated have wrought out their 
inevitable effects. 

One of these forces is the passionate 
hysterical emotionalism that manifests 
itself in race and class hatred, mob ac- 
tion and lynchings; in “ crazes,” 
“fads” and “isms.” Whatever else 
morality is, it is at any rate a mode of 
self-control. Its precepts may be nar- 
row, its exemplars may be bigots, its 
underlying philosophy may be arrant 
stupidity, but it certainly is not an in- 
dividual or collective hysteria. The 
moral man, whatever else you may say 
of him, at teast has himself in hand; 
and no people can long boast of its 
morality, or have any morality to boast 
of, when it has once surrendered itself 
to spiritual jimjams. Just what kind 
of drink has produced these phenomena 
of moral inebriety throughout whole 
sections of the American population 
it might be difficult to say; but there 
is no denying the fact that in one way 
or another we’ve “ got ’em.” 

The other social force that is bound 
to work the mischief with us is one of 
a very different character. From time 
to time we have commented upon the 
astonishing fact that a people which 
spends millions of dollars annually 
upon education is nevertheless a peo- 
ple that takes almost no interest in 
substantial literature. No other peo- 
ple in the world boasting of its intel- 
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ligence has so small a percentage of 
readers of serious books. The proofs 
that back up this assertion are noto- 
rious and overwhelming. For exam- 
ple, there are at least twenty thousand 
somewhat pretentious public libraries 
in the United States, not counting the 
little ones. If one-half of these bought 
one copy each of every standard book 
that is published there would be a mar- 
ket for any volume of genuinely schol- 
arly or scientific quality. There would 
be a sufficient sale to pay the author 
and the publisher for the labor and ex- 
pense of producing it. As a matter of 
fact, there is almost no market for such 
books in this country. New York pub- 
lishers say that the public library call 
for a high grade book seldom takes up 
an edition of more than two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred copies. The 
reading of one-half of the American 
population consists of ephemeral nov- 
els and newspapers. The reading of 
the other half consists of the nickel 
magazines and “ scare heads.” 


The bearing of this fact upon the 
future of American morality may not 
be obvious, but it is real and direct. If 
a people has no intellectual resources, 
what is to become of it when it gets 
rich and commands leisure? How will 
it kill time? History has given us the 
answer to this question over and over 
again. It will do the sort of things 
that the luxurious, licentious Romans 
did and that the intellectual, artistic 
Greeks did not. It will consume its 
substance and its manhood in material, 
enervating pleasures, not in creative 
activity. 

Already we see abundant signs, in 
the inner, esoteric, monkey-dinner cir- 
cle of the American smart set and else- 
where, that this is the fate in store for 
a large proportion of the inordinately 
rich class in the American population, 
and that the other classes intend to rush 
on the same fate by imitation. if they 
can. We are developing a kind of 
American who can be described only 
as an automobile-racing, bridge-whist- 
playing, champagne-drinking, mistress- 
keeping fool. His father had brains 
enough to get money—not to make it, 
please observe; other people made it; 
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he only got it~-but “the second gen- 
eration,” as Mr. Jerome calls him, hasn’t 
brains enough even to steal without 
being caught in the act. 

Happily, there is still a large hard- 
working and well-meaning, if some- 
what philistine, middle class in Amer- 
ica which is not yet corrupted by the 
exampie of its “betters.” The danger 
that threatens it, and that should be 
combated by every influence that the 
intellectual class can bring to bear, is 
that which lies in vacant-mindedness. 
The salvation of American society lies 
in the possibility that this people can, 
even yet, be taught to read and to 
think. But it will be a big job. 

S 


The Great Bluff 


Ir is a game of bluff that is being 
played at Portsmouth. Two nations are 
the players. Japan holds all the best 
visible cards and she knows it. But Rus- 
sia seems to possess the largest bluff, 
where both are skillful at it. Both sat 
down to the game, one with “ irreducible 
minimum ” and the other with the pro- 
fession that it was impossible ever to 
yield up honor. One said: “ We have 
beaten you in every battle; we have cap- 
tured your chief fortress ; we have driven 
you past Mukden; we have sunk your 
fleet; we have captured Sakhalin.” The 
other said: “We are not beaten; we 


_ have a better army than ever and better 


officers; we are nearer our base, while 
you are farther, and the tide of war is 
on the turn; we shall never yield; we 
shall yet make peace in Tokyo.” So they 
sit and bluff. Possibly they will bluff too 
long. 

But Russia has thus far bluffed the 
best. Japan has yielded to the extent 
that she consents to give up half the 
island of Sakhalin for a price which shall 
not be called an indemnity, but purchase 
money—say a little over half a billion 
dollars for Sakhalin and the support of 
prisoners. This yields more than was to 
be expected, but as yet Russia holds to 
her bluff. She utterly refuses. She 
would rather fight it out for ten or 
twenty years than give up a foot of ter- 
ritory or pay a kopeck of money that has 
the suspicion ofindemnity. Does shemean 
it? Is she in earnest, or is it more bluff? 
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To the outside observer it looks like German and American Dress 


bluff for better terms and that she must 
yield in the end. But you cannot 
prophesy of things Russian, because it is 
not the land of sound reason. How is 
Russia going to keep up a war of ten or 
twenty vears? Her financial credit is 
gone. She can get no more loans in 
France, nor anywhere else, except on 
special security, if at all. Her people 
have no heart in the war, but are in re- 
volt at home. Linievitch is sending back 
to St. Petersburg glowing accounts of 
the spirit of his soldiers and the strength 
of his army and the certainty of victory, 
but to the world outside it all sounds like 
more bluff. What chance has Russia for 
better terms if she refuses those that are 
offered now? Not the least, unless she 
wins a most improbable victory in Man- 
churia. Let there be one more battle 
which shall give Oyama the success he 
has invariably had hitherto and Linie- 
vitch must flee, like Kuropatkin, to Har- 
bin, and lose all connection with Vladi- 
vostok. Then that port will fall, and all 
the Amir province behind it. The whole 
Pacific littoral will be lost and won. After 


such a victory over Linievitch Japan will 
never again consent to yield to Russia 
half of Sakhalin, or to leave her in pos- 


session of Vladivostok. She will hold 
what she gets up to the Arctic Sea, island 
and continent. No more Russian fleets 
shall harbor in the Pacific. On the one 
side the United States will guard that 
Ocean and on the other Japan, and Rus- 
sia will sink to a second-class Power for 
a term of years until she can recover, by 
improved internal conditions, what she 
has lost by the folly of deluded ambition. 
De Witte will return to Russia and sit 
and glower at Alexieff and repeat the 
sad refrain, which he has already begun 
to utter: “I told you so;,I told yo 
so!” 

President Roosevelt would have the 
bluff ended. So says all the world, un- 
less we may be in doubt whether the 
Emperor William would have his dan- 
gerous neighbor, which set Prussia on 
its feet and so made Germany possible, 
keep on fighting for honor until utter ex- 
haustion. Nobody knows his mind. But 
Roosevelt’s advice is more disinterested 
than William’s, tho it is not so likely to 
be heeded. 


Reform 


Ir was only about a year ago that 
America became aware of the German 
dress reform movement. The curious 
glances, or, perhaps one should say, the 
stares of the crowd, at the St. Louis 
Exposition were directed toward certain 
ladies, wives of distinguished German 
representatives at the Congress of 
Arts and Sciences, as they paced 
the Terrace of the Fourteen States 
dressed in rich, flowing robes, in 
marked contrast to the ordinary tour- 
ist costume. And then our American 
ladies who attended the World’s Con- 
gress of Women at Berlin came back 
with much to tell of the new and artistic 
gowns worn by a large number of the 
advanced women at the sessions and re- 
ceptions of the Congress. 

From the account given by Frau Op- 
pler on page 487 it appears that the Ger- 
man dress reform movement is largely 
due to two motives, patriotic and artistic. 
The same desire to be free from foreign 
influences which led the Kaiser to taboo 
the use of all French words in the postal 
service and to oppose the gradually ex- 
tending adoption of Roman type moves 
the German women to devise costumes 
more suited to the national taste and 
character than those designed in Paris. 
In this they have succeeded, for the new 
gowns, both in material and cut, show 
somewhat too much of theheaviness char- 
acteristic of German sculpture, architec- 
ture, painting and handicraft to suit our 
taste. The costumes seem to be printed 
in black-letter. The American woman, 
if she ever designs her own gowns or 
consents to have them designed for her, 
will probably develop a costume some- 
where between the German Gothic and 
the French Rococo, but marked, of 
course, with that individuality and charm 
which makes the American woman so 
superior to the rest of the sex. 

In our country this patriotic motive 
has been absent, and the artistic impulse 
has so far not extended to apparel. The 
American woman has allowed and even 
encouraged the artistic craftsman to re- 
model her furniture, wall paper and 
books, but she makes him keep his hands 
off of her dress. 
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But altho the two motives prominent 
in the German movement have been ab- 
sent here and altho the Jenness-Miller 
crusade, which bore the strongest re- 
semblance to that described by Frau Op- 
pler, was an apparent failure, neverthe- 
less dress reform has made more prog- 
ress than is generally realized. Much 
that the German women are now fighting 
for American women have already 
attained; for example, the shortening of 
the skirts on walking gowns, underwear 
that is both hygienic and comfortable 
and fewer and lighter skirts. In fact, the 
modern woman’s costume is less hamper- 
ing and burdensome and more healthful 
and modest than at any previous period 
in the memory of the oldest female in- 
habitant. The modern woman would feel 
as uncomfortable in her grandmother’s 
corset as the modern man in medieval 
armor. The teaching of physiology and 
hygiene in the public schools, altho it has 
not eradicated the feminine vices any 
more than it has the masculine, still has 
had some effect. College women as a 
rule have used their influence on the 
right side. The athletic girl has to a cer- 
tain extent counteracted the society girl. 

But all these apparent gains are liable 
at any moment to be snatched away by 
the caprice of Fashion, who is as arbi- 
trary as the Trust. Already we hear that 
a reduction of four inches in the waist 
has been ordered, and this will involve 
the throwing out of employment of mil- 
lions of lung cells, in the season, too, 
when they are most needed. Against a 
decree from such a power as this 
no appeal to reason is likely to prevail. 
It is of no use to argue that tight lacing 
has caused more injury, physically and 
morally, to the human race than alcoholic 
liquors, because no woman can be found 
who laces tightly, just as no man drinks 
immoderately. Legislatures pass anti- 
cigaret laws to protect the boys, but not 
anti-corset laws to protect the girls. 

It shows the superior altruism of the 
female sex that women are willing to or- 
ganize societies to fight the vices of men, 
while men make no similar efforts 
against the vices of women. We have 
known of a few clubs of young men who 
have mutually vowed never to marry 
girls who wore corsets, but they did not 
proclaim it in public after the manner of 
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the modest maidens who sing at temper- 
ance meetings “Lips that touch liquor 
shall never touch mine.” For some rea- 
son these societies did not grow, multi- 
ply and federate like the women’s anti- 
vice societies. Some of the men lived up 
to their vows, either remaining bachelors 
or marrying women of normal propor- 
tions. Others violated the pledge upon 
the slightest temptation or what seemed 
to their associates the slightest tempta- 
tion. But we must not be hard upon 
these recreants. Doubtless they, like the 
women who marry tippling lovers, took 
pity upon the slaves of a bad habit and 
married the girls to cure them of it, or 
literally to reform them. 

It is sometimes argued that since 
women dress to please the men, therefore 
the men are responsible for the defects 
and absurdity of woman’s dress. This is 
a fallacious argument. We shall not dis- 
pute the first proposition, so flattering to 
masculine pride, but the second is not a 
logical deduction from it. For, altho it 
may be true that women dress to please 
the men it is also true that any way the 
women dress does please the men. 
Whether woman wears lip-rings, nose- 
rings or earrings, he thinks her beautiful. 
Whether her shoulders slope up or 
down, whether she resemble an H, an X, 
or an A, whatever her form may be in 
any particular year, he thinks that form 
perfection. Altho the equator may shift 
from the Tropic of Cancer to the Tropic 
of Capricorn, it always divides the polar 
distance: into its most artistic propor- 
tions. 

The individual man, not having any 
taste of his own in dress because he has 
never had a chance to use it, is obliged to 
accept as his guide in feminine costume 
the standard of Fashion. He decides 
that his wife is fittingly dressed when 
her gown looks new, expensive and like 
every other woman’s, or more so. 

William Morris and other artist-arti- 
sans of socialistic ideas have been criti- 
cised for devoting themselves to expen- 
sive and exclusive forms of handicraft 
under aristocratic patronage. The in- 
congruity is obvious, but the wisdom is 
apparent. To get a report circulated 
quickly tell it as a secret. To make a 
book sell well publish it first in limited 
édition de luxe. To make a new art popu- 
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lar start it as a fad of the rich. We look 
up and not down for our fashions. So 
the German dress reform movement 
stands a much better chance of influenc- 
ing the people because at present the re- 
form costumes are more costly and ex- 
clusive than those in fashion. 


& 


A Dubious “ Dubium ” 


Wuewn Leo XIII appointed a Biblical 
Commission of leading Catholic scholars 
the world over to consider what is the 
proper teaching or liberty of the Church 
in the matter of biblical criticism, it was 
hoped that some more considerable lib- 
erty might be granted. Especially in 
France was there a liberal section in the 
Catholic Church that was in hearty sym- 
pathy with the progressive views. But 
the condemnation of the teachings of 
Abbé Loisy gave no assurance. 

During these years the Commission 
may have held many sessions, but it has 
made but two decisions, the second just 
issued. The first was to the effect that 
Catholic exegetists must not explairr what 
seem to them historical inaccuracies in 
the Scriptures on the theory of “ docu- 
ments,” that they are “tacit quotations ” 
from earlier uninspired authors. This 
did not deny that there might have been 
such “ documents ” written by J, E, and 
other sources, but it left it to be the doc- 
trine of the Church that such documents 
were indorsed by the inspiration of the 
author of the biblical books. 

Now comes the second decision. An- 
other explanation which exegetists have 
sometimes adopted to get over historical 
difficulties is to suppose that certain 
parts of the Old Testament which are on 
their face historical are really moral 
tales written for religious effect, like a 
Sunday school book. This also the Com- 
mission now condemns. This decision is 
in these words (we translate), giving 
first the “ Dubium,”’ or question, and then 
the answer: 

“ Dubium: Whether the opinion can be ad- 
mitted, as a principle of correct exegesis, which 
holds that books of Holy Scripture, which 
are regarded as historical, either in whole or 
in part, do not at times narrate history prop- 
erly so-called and objectively true, but only 
present an historical form for the purpose of 
signifying something different from the prop- 
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erly literal or historical meaning of the words 

“Answer—Negative; except in a case, not 
easily or rashly to be admitted, in which, the 
sense of the Church not opposing it, and re- 
taining its own judgment, it may be proved 
by solid arguments that a writer of the Hagio- 
grapha has wished to give not true history 
properly so called, but under the appearance 
and form of history to set forth a parable, an 
allegory, or some sense remote from the prop- 
erly literal or historical meaning of the words.” 


This is decidedly interesting, and while 
it gives some liberty, it excludes some 
very desirable freedom of research and 
opinion. Let us see what is involved in 
the very general statement. 

Only in the Hagiographa can this lib- 
erty of interpretation be allowed, and 
then only in a limited way, guarding the 
superior decisions and authority of the 
Church. Now by the Hagiographa is 
meant the books contained in the last of 
the three sections into which the Hebrew 
Old Testament is divided. These books 
are, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, Canticles, Lam- 
entation, Ecclesiastes and the Chron- 
icles. It is something to exclude these 
books. Accordingly, so far as the Church 
has uttered no specified objections—we 
wish they were codified—one can argue, 
guardedly and not “ rashly,” that Daniel 
in the lion’s den, Job and his three friends 
and Esther and Ahasuerus are parables 
or allegories, stories told for a religious 
purpose, and were so meant by the writers. 
But this cannot be told of Jonah in the 
whale’s belly; for Jonah belongs to the 
section of the “ Prophets,” and not to the 
“ Psalms ” section. Of course, the same 
holds of Deuteronomy and the rest of 
the Pentateuch. As to their inerrant 
historic character there must be no dis- 
cussion, 

This is the viciousness of the decision, 
not the critical or dogmatic opinion which 
these men have reached, but their de- 
cision that such an “ opinion cannot be 
admitted.” What right have a dozen 
men, nominated by no matter how good 
and venerable ecclesiastic in Rome, to 
say what opinions other men can be al- 
lowed to hold and teach? It is the clash 
of free discussion that discovers truth. 
Intellectual torpor is the natural fruit of 
such interdicts. Such decisions as these 
two are a strangling noose about the neck 
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of the Catholic Church, and we hope, if 
such are its decisions, that it will be five 
years before it will utter another. 


as 
The Cotton Gamblers 


THE cotton leak is one of those most 
disagreeable events which prove that 
public graft is not a purely Russian in- 
stitution. An officer of the Agricultural 
Bureau sold the information as to the 
cotton crop in advance to speculators, a 
disgraceful act, and the remarkable thing 
is that no law has been found which seems 
to cover such a crime. There are special 
and particular laws enough, but none of 
the general nature which meets this case, 
unless in some way or other he may be 
found guilty of conspiracy. Of course, 
the law will be made to fit the crime in 
future cases, but there should be some 
general statute to cover unanticipated of- 
fenses; for this is not like the crime of 
parricide, so improbable that a code of 
laws can omit it. 

It is a very serious question whether 
the Agricultural Bureau is not going be- 
yond its proper sphere in making its 
monthly reports, with estimates of the 
probable cotton crop. It is an admirable 
thing that it should collect reports of the 
condition of the crop here and there, of 
the weather, of the acreage, and publish 
them frequently, even every day; but it 
is another thing that it should give out 
an estimate, with the weight of the Gov- 
ernment’s authority, as to how many mil- 
lions of bales may be expected. 

The effect of such estimates on the 
market is very bad and the reason is 
plain. The New York Cotton Exchange 
is not a true board for the buying and 
selling of cotton; it is a big gambling 
place. It is very different from the Cot- 
ton Exchange of New Orleans or Liver- 
pool, which do a really legitimate busi- 
ness. In the New York Cotton Ex- 
change big brokers know nothing of cot- 
ton; they would hardly know a bale if 
they met one on the street. They make 
no bona fide sales for delivery of cotton. 
Theirs is a pure gambling game, as truly 
as could be met with at Canfield’s in 
Saratoga. It is all on margins for a rise 
or a fall. Sully and the rest of them are 
bulls and bears, whose business it is by 
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all means, fair and foul, to raise or de- 
press the price of one of the most essen- 
tial commodities on which civilization 
depends. 

Go into the Cotton Exchange when its 
members are awaiting the Government 
estimate. The chairman holds a piece of 
paper in his hand. He begins to read: 
“Ten ”—instantly there is bedlam. They 
do not wait for the rest of the sentence— 
“million bales.” They are shouting to 
catch the profit on the announcement. 
The price mounts instantly. Terribly ir- 
regular has it been, to the great injury of 
the mill men. Take an average fair 
price of ten cents. Within two years it 
has mounted up to seventeen and 
eighteen cents, and fallen to seven cents, 
and that is destructive and is done by 
gambling, helped amazingly by the esti- 
mates from the Agricultural Bureau. 
Let the Bureau report conditions and 
then let the brokers make their own esti- 
mates ; and the bulls will put the estimate 
down and the bears will put it up, and 
there will be none of these extraordinary 
fluctuations encouraged by the Govern- 
ment and tempting to this offense, on 
which we hope some kind of law may be 
discovered, 

Do our readers appreciate what is the 
effect of these sudden changes of price? 
We raise, say, from ten to thirteen mil- 
lion bales of cotton annually, worth fifty 
dollars a bale at the ten-cent price. The 
bulk of the cotton of the world, the good 
middling cotton, is grown in our South- 
ern States. The fall of a cent a pound 
means five dollars a bale, fifty million 
dollars. This is too large a value to let 
be made the gamble of a roulette game. 
The life of business depends on the safe 
steadiness of prices. The ruin of farm- 
ers, of mill men, of operatives by the 
many millions all over the world is ef- 
fected by this atrocity. Suddenly the 
price of cotton falls to seven cents ; plant- 
ers are in distress. It rises to seventeen 
cents; the mill men stop work. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
gamblers should try to corrupt the offi- 
cers of the Bureau and purchase advance 
information with which to beat the mar- 
ket. Gamblers have a peculiar system of 
morals. The Senator who defined an 
honest politician as one who stayed sold 
when he had been bought set too high a 
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standard for the gamblers. They can see 
nothing discreditable in bribing an 
officer. It is only smart, something to 
be admired, to be protfd of. To be sure 
the poor wretch who sells to them is 
despised, but their act is quite en regle. 
To cheat and lie and bribe is their busi- 
ness, for it is downright gambling, on 
the basis of the ethics of gambling, 
whether at Dick Canfield’s palace, or at 
Jerome Park, or in a common policy 
shop, or in the Cotton Exchange—and 
most of the Stock Exchange business is 
no better. 

So what should be done, as it seems to 
some honest cotton merchants, after 
Holmes has been punished, if some law 
can be found to reach him, is for the 
Agricultural Bureau to leave prophecy to 
the Weather Bureau, which gives its in- 
dications every day. Let it make the 
most careful investigation possible of the 
number of acres planted and of the con- 
dition of the crops at the time in the 
States from Texas to Kentucky, and re- 
port it as fast as it can get the facts, and 
then let it leave the business of estimates 
to the men who deal in “ futures.” 
Don’t wait until some grand, anxiously 
awaited prophecy shall smash the mar- 
ket and possibly disarrange business the 
world over. Financial prosperity does 
not ride on whirlwinds. 


ot 
The Yellow Fever Outlook 


ALREADY the wisdom of asking the 
United States Marine Hospital Service 
to take charge of the yellow fever situa- 
tion is manifest. The actual danger has 
not been much decreased as yet, but con- 
fidence has been restored and there is now 
no doubt of the pursuance of the sys- 
tematic sanitary measures needed for the 
arrest of the infection. It must not be for- 
gotten that the conditions in Havana just 
before the first great victory over the 
disease was won were much more dis- 
couraging than those reported at any 
time from New Orleans during the pres- 
ent epidemic. Tho the United States au- 
thorities had worked a revolution in the 
cleansing of the city of Havana, yellow 
fever raged so desperately there that 
more than one-half the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s staff were carried off by the dis- 
ease in one season. The Cubans began 
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to say, and apparently with reason, that 
the Americans might understand their 
own sanitary conditions, but they could 
not be expected to comprehend Yellow 
Jack. Mere cleaning, tho to a high de- 
gree, seemed to be of no avail. Then 
came the recognition of the mosquito the- 
ory of the distribution of the disease and 
the enforcement of regulations that 
would prevent mosquitoes from becom- 
ing infected by yellow fever patients. It 
was not long after this before the end of 
yellow fever was in sight in Havana, tho 
the disease had existed continuously there 
ever since the original occupation of the 
city by the Spaniards. 

Indeed, it seems not unlikely that the 
present acute yellow fever situation will 
eventually work good rather than harm 
to the gulf coast, tho, of course, at the 
present time it is bringing about serious 
business disturbance as well as sad loss 
of life. There has been a tendency in 
some of the Southern States, especially 
among the older sanitary authorities, not 
to place entire confidence in the mos- 
quito theory of the distribution of yellow 
fever. Physicians who were in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the American 
Medical Association held in New Or- 
leans two years ago will remember that 
some of the important papers read at that 
meeting expressed doubts as to the com- 
pleteness of the protection afforded a 
city’s inhabitants by merely taking care 
that the mosquitoes should not contract 
yellow fever. It is not surprising that 
men who all their lives had taught and 
insisted on the necessity for the segre- 
gation of all persons who had associated 
with the diseased and the burning of all 
clothing and bedding® that had been in 
contact with them, because they might 
convey the germs of the disease, could 
not be brought all at once to consider that 
all these quarantine regulations were 
utterly without reason and the mosquito 
constituted the only means by which the 
germ of the disease could be carried from 
one person to another. 

This is now, however, the accepted 
teaching of the best authorities in yellow 
fever. Dr. John Guiteras, who was for 
so many years the United States Govern- 
ment expert in yellow fever, and prob- 
ably knows the disease better than any 
one else in this country, after living for 
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the last five years in Havana is very 
ready to emphasize his conviction that 
the mosquito theory of the distribution of 
yellow fever is the only tenable doctrine 
in the matter and that its practical ap- 
plication is accountable for the absence 
of the disease from Havana in recent 
years. Ordinary quarantine regulations, 
then, with regard to clothing and other 
suspected fomites have no more sense 
for justification than with regard to 
malaria, a disease which is now uni- 
versally conceded to be transmitted by 
means of mosquitoes and in no other 
way. 

Once there has been a thorough en- 
forcement of the regulations with regard 
to the reporting of yellow fever cases, 
and their protection in such a way as 
to prevent the approach of mosquitoes, 
there will be no further cases in New 
Orleans. The Marine Hospital Service 
accomplished this at Havana under less 
favorable circumstances and without the 
co-operation that the citizens of New 
Orleans are now so ready to give. It 
will not be an easy matter to segregate 
all the foci of the disease. It will be even 
more difficult in New Orleans than in 
Havana to keep down the number of 
mosquitoes responsible for the transmis- 
sion of yellow fever. Owing to the sys- 
tem of collecting water from the roofs 
of buildings and allowing it to be stored 
in open receptacles of various kinds, so 
common in the city, there are many very 
favorable breeding places for the special 
form of mosquito, the stegomyia, which 
is alone responsible for the distribution 
of yellow fever. The eradication of these 
breeding places would have been ac- 
complished long before this if there had 
been complete confidence on the part of 
the New Orleans sanitary authorities in 
the exclusively mosquito-borne character 
of the disease. This eradication should 
have been at least well begun nearly 
three years ago. The failure to set about 
it seriously must now be paid for so 
dearly. 

When, as will inevitably be the case, 
success shall crown the efforts of the 
Marine Hospital Service in the present 
yellow fever situation in New Orleans 
all the cities on the gulf coast will be 
brought to the realization that their 
preservation from the plague of yellow 
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fever, with its attendant mortality and 
heavy financial loss, depends entirely on 
their readiness and ability to keep them- 
selves free from the breeding places of 
this mosquito. The sanitary work re- 
quired for this will do much in other 
ways to improve the health of these more 
or less tropical towns. As a result it is 
very probable that this will be the last 
serious epidemic of yellow fever that our 
country at least shall be called upon to 
battle with. Instead of the hopeless wait- 
ing until the natural forces of frost and 
cold come to moderate the disease sci- 
ence is now able to take hold of the situ- 
ation with firmness and assurance and 
we can confidently look for its control 
within a comparatively short period. 


s 


Summer Music 


In most of the larger American cities 
which make any pretensions at all to 
musical culture such pretensions and cul- 
ture alike take a summer-long vacation. 
Tho the winter nights, and the days, too, 
may be filled with music, with the com- 
ing of the spring flowers the musicians 


silently steal away. In the good old sum- 
mertime the only thing left to us is the 
military, or, as it is commonly called in 
this country, the “brass” band, which 
discourses for the most part only the 
cheap and trivial trash known as “ popu- 


lar music.” Why is this so? Surely 
there are no valid and sufficient reasons 
for such a state of affairs at this late day 
when in the winter season America has 
come to be known as one of the most 
musical of nations and the one that pays 
more than any other for the best music, 
the best singers, the best players, the best 
conductors. 

Ever since 1865, when the late Theo- 
dore Thomas gave his first series of sum- 
mer concerts in the old Belvedere Lion 
Park, at 110th Street, sporadic attempts 
have been made to provide New York 
with orchestral music in summer. But 
with the exception of the Thomas con- 
certs of the late 60’s and early 70’s, and 
those conducted by the lamented Anton 
Seidl twenty years later, none of these 
attempts was conspicuous for success, 
artistically or financially. And other 
leading American cities have had similar 
experiences. Why? If summer-night 
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orchestral concerts could be made to 
“pay” forty years ago (and they did 
pay), why are they not profitable now? 

The answer is: They are—when the 
same essentials are present that made 
them successful then. Those prime es- 
sentials are a first-class conductor and 
first-class programs, or, at least, a con- 
ductor who is competent to make and 
interpret first-class programs. Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s brief season of only three 
weeks in New York last spring demon- 
strated this anew, and we are glad to 
note that his endeavors in this direction 
of good summer concerts have recently 
met with gratifying success in Chicago. 

In the fascinating ‘“ Musical Auto- 
biography” of Theodore Thomas, re- 
cently published, one of the most inter- 
esting things to the observer of the 
progress of music in America is the rec- 
ord of how stedfastly that sturdy 
pioneer adhered to his principles when 
conducting hot-weather concerts no less 
than in the more “ serious ” winter sea- 
son. A brief study of his remarkable 
series of summer-night programs shows 
how he repeated the music of the masters 


over and over again alongside of the light 
stuff, until the people found that the light 
stuff did not stand repetition, but that 
the music of a Beethoven had a message 
for each listener. 

Now the work of Theodore Thomas 


was not for naught. The public has not 
gone backward. Its musical taste to-day 
is better than it ever was. Those who 
realize music’s true worth and meaning 
are willing to listen and eager to pay for 
the privilege of listening to the best 
music—in summer as well as winter— 
only it must be the best. The great ma- 
jority of music lovers who support the 
winter orchestral concerts have to stay 
in town most of the summer. Those 
who are able to get off to green fields 
are gone for only a week or two, or a 
month at most. Why should not this 
dullest time of all the year in our cities 
be made more attractive by means of 
good orchestral concerts? 

It is not meant by this that the summer 
programs should be identical with those 
of the winter concerts. There are sur- 
prisingly large quantities of good music 
by the most inspired composers which is 
seldom or never heard at those winter 
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concerts — scores, yes, hundreds, of 
dainty, graceful, delightful little things 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikoffsky, Bizet, Delibes, Dvorak, 
Goldmark, Grieg, MacDowell. Thecharm- 
ing symphonies of Raff have been prac- 
tically banished from our concert roomsin 
recent years, but they make capital sum- 
mer music and they are worth listening 
to. A series of nothing but Beethoven 
symphonies would be wofully monoto- 
nous. We do not want that any more than 
we want a series made up of nothing but 
Strauss waltzes. But give us a good ad- 
mixture of the two, together with the 
music of such masters as we have hur- 
riedly mentioned and plenty of excerpts 
from Wagner, and leave “ rag-time ” and 
all sentimental slush to the brass bands, 
the hurdy-gurdies and the graphophones. 

In Germany, notwithstanding that it 
is the most musical of all countries, the 
lot of the poor orchestral player is far 
worse than it is here; is so bad, in fact, 
that a movement is afoot to remedy it 
by the municipalization of orchestras. 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, Aachen, Freiburg 
and Leipzig have already taken this step, 
the musicians becoming communal em- 
ployees entitled to pensions. It is ex- 
pected that the Kaim Orchestra of 
Munich, the Berlin Philharmonic and the 
Konzertverein of Vienna will eventually 
come under municipal control, and 
Cologne, it is said, will soon be able to 
support two town orchestras, one for 
concerts and another for opera. In Italy 
also there is a similar movement. The 
Government of Rome last year replaced 
the municipal military band with an or- 
chestra, which gives free concerts, and at 
certain times may be employed by 
operatic managers. Inasmuch as cities 
create and control parks and educational 
institutions, why, it is asked, should they 
not foster high-class musical entertain- 
ments, which wean people from vulgar 
music and the demoralizing places where 
it is played? 

In America, where the conditions are 
so totally different, where the best or- 
chestras are endowed by the gifts of rich 
men or by popular subscription, there 
seems to be no need of municipalization 
—at any rate for winter concerts. Yet 
each of our larger cities might find it 
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profitable to subsidize a good orchestra 
for hot-weather concerts. Many Amer- 
ican towns and cities provide free band 
concerts in their parks every summer, at 
a cost of many thousands of dollars. This 
summer New York City is paying out 
$51,024 of the taxpayers’ money for such 
band concerts in the parks, and a further 
sum almost as large for similar band con- 
certs on the recreation piers—a total of 
between $90,000 and $100,000 spent on 
the lightest music, purely for the amuse- 
ment of the people. There is no doubt 
that a certain amount of popular amuse- 
ment at municipal expense is a good 
thing. But why not devote some of this 
money toward a subsidy for good or- 
chestral concerts in a park or other con- 
venient place, perhaps charging a merely 
nominal admission fee, and thus pro- 
vide something of uplift as well as 
amusement? It seems to us that the ex- 
periment would be decidedly worth try- 
ing. It would be necessary, of course, 
for its success to keep the control of the 
orchestra out of the clutches of poli- 
ticians ; but if that is possible with an art 
museum why not with an orchestra? 


& 


It is a more serious ques- 
tion that agitates the Par- 
sis of Bombay now than 
that which troubled them a few years 
ago, when they sought the advice of dis- 
tinguished Avestan scholars in Europe 
and America as to whether their worship 
of fire would forbid them to smoke 
cigars. Now it is a question of marriage 
outside the faith. A cousin of the late 
distinguished Parsi merchant and philan- 
thropist, Mr. Jamsetjee N. Yata, mar- 
ried a French woman. To be sure, she 
first confessed conversion to Zoroas- 
trianism and was invested with the sa- 
cred thread, but it raised a storm in the 
little community and native and foreign 
savants were consulted. The experts re- 
ported that conversion to the faith was 
not disallowed by the Zend Avesta. But 
the further question arose as to its social 
bearings, and it was decided that, looking 
to the social and religious condition of 
the community, the admission of con- 
verts was unwise and that no convert 
should be admitted to the fire temple or 
other rites, or have part in the benefits of 


Religious 
Intermarriage 
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religious funds. This is a pretty stiff rule, 
altho adopted by a popular vote with the 
greatest enthusiasm. We suppose it was 
feared that there might be a rush of con- 
verts to get the financial benefits of a rich 
community, just as white men became 
Indians by marrying a Choctaw wife, 
and that thus the Zoroastrian spirit and 
religion would be lost. Similarly Jews 
and Catholics in this country discourage 
intermarriage, for they say that the chil- 
dren will be lost, if not the offending 
parent. In the case of the rich Parsis 
there is a certain advantage in maintain- 
ing what used to be the policy of the 
Massachusetts Democrats in the days 
when frequently there was a Democratic 
President, to keep the party “ conven- 
iently small,” so that the offices might go 
around. 
o a 

That committee of three 
archbishops appointed over 
a year ago to study the 
problem of the duty of the Catholic 
Church to the negroes in the South has 
not been hurrying its report. A letter 
from a priest interested in this work ap- 
peared not long ago in a Kansas City 
paper, written from Langston, Okla., 
signed “J. A.,” which we take to be the 
initials of Father Anciaux, of the Holy 
Family College at Langston, and former- 
ly a missionary to the negroes at Lynch- 
burg, Va., and who, we believe, was the 
author of the Latin pamphlet addressed 
to the Pope on the subject which so aston- 
ished and pained His Holiness. In this 
letter “J. A.” reminds the archbishops 
that it was faithfully promised that a 
serious inquiry should be made into the 
state of affairs of all the colored missions 
in the South, and that all the missionaries 
should have the opportunity to be heard, 
and that rules with obligatory force 
should be issued, and he asked why no 
word has been heard of inquiry, statistics 
or decrees. “ Who has caused the de- 
lay?” he asks; “ who has put a stick in 
the wheel?” The last place where we 
should have looked for an answer is in a 
Paris journal of diplomacy, but it is 
there that we find it announced from 
Rome that the Pope is about to found in 
Central Africa fifteen villages where in- 
dividual liberty shall be respected—the 
Ethiopianism, we judge, which they are 


Villages of 
Liberty 
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so afraid of in South Africa. These vil- 
lages will each be under the patronage of 
an American diocese. Thus there will 
be a “ Village of Liberty of New York,” 
another of Minnesota and another of 
Quebec. This is the result of the visit to 
this country and Canada of Monsignor 
Coccolo, Director of the Anti-Slavery 
League. But this result, a sort of Colo- 
nization Society, can hardly be the end 
of the archbishops’ investigation; only 
a side issue. It is at home, not in Africa, 
that the main question awaits solution. 


a 


In a trenchant article last week Dr. 
Wright complains that there is no suit- 
able provision for the study of the cause 
and cure of disease. Dr. Osler has said 
the same thing, that hospitals have no 
proper corps of resident physicians who 
shall have time to investigate and make 
advances in medical science. Our hos- 


pitals are not properly equipped for the 
purpose, and some of them are shame- 
fully under manned. We know a small 
hospital for consumptives in this city 
where several patients are received every 
day, but where there is no resident physi- 


cian and the visiting physician comes late 
in the afternoon. But the patients have 
spiritual treatment. On the right hand 
side of the entrance are set up in a frame 
the staring words, “ Eternity! Eternity! 
Eternity! Prepare for Eternity!” It 
must be soothing for the newcomers. 
a 

The report has reached Paris from 
New York that the $150,000,000 loan 
which was floated in this country by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the New York Na- 
tional Bank and the Bank of Montreal, 
representing so heavily the Standard Oil 
interests, is to be protected by the 
right to exploit the oil fields of the island 
of Sakhalin. There are a plenty of other 
reasons why it should be a matter of 
honor with the Japanese to hold Sakha- 
lin, not to speak of its very valuable coal 
mines and fisheries, and if the oil fields 
pan out valuable we are confident that an 
Oil Trust will have to do sharp financier- 
ing to get the better of the Japanese on 


the ground. 
& 


It is a rather pretty scheme by which 
some of the wise heads in the army 
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would have Congress create a reserve 
of 140,000 men for the regular army, 
not in active service, but who could be 
called on in a sudden emergency, dis- 
charged soldiers and others, and all at 
an expense of $320,000 annually. But 
who can believe that those scattered 
and ever scattering men could ever be 
gathered in time of need? We have 
the militia, and that is enough. Let 
Great Britain worry over the creation 
of armies; our strength is in the arts 
of peace. Let us take up reciprocity 
and the tariff. 
Sf 

The State of Iowa need not be con- 
cerned over the failure to increase her 
population in the past five years, un- 
less it can be proved that the birth 
rate is abnormally low. She has 
enough people for a great State, and 
has doubtless sent a goodly number of 
prosperous families to buy larger 
farms in the wheat fields of Western 
Canada, where they supply the best 
element in our neighbor’s population. 
And she has so many good people that 
she can spare a few. 

— 

It is a pleasure to hear our admirable 
Boston Methodist contemporary talk 
about the duty of speaking out courag- 
eously. And this reminds us that we 
have not yet seen any comment from it, 
or any other Methodist paper, on the 
case of Professor Mitchell, of the Bos- 
ton University, whose re-election in 
the School of Divinity the bishops have 
failed to confirm. 


Women must wear hats in the Can- 
terbury Cathedral, or they cannot wor- 
ship there. What nonsense! It seems 
to be a lingering tradition from the 
exegesis of the passage that women 
“must have power on their heads be- 
cause of the angels,” that is veils, that 
is hats. 

& 

Now that Ambassador Conger has re- 
signed his position at Mexico some of 
the papers will have it that Assistant 
Secretary Loomis will be his successor. 
Before nominating him the President 
would have to consider the likelihood of 
his confirmation. 
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The Equitable’s Answer to the 
State Suit 


Tue Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, through its 
attorney, Wallace Macfarlane, has sent 
to Attorney-General Julius M. Mayer 
its answer to the suit pending against 
it by the State and against each of its 
individual officers and directors hold- 
ing office prior to Paul Morton’s repre- 
sention in the society’s affairs. From 
this document it appears that the in- 
dividual defendants are held to be 
blameworthy. They are regarded by 
the society as responsible for the Mer- 
cantile Trust loan of $685,000, as well 
as for the Depew transaction, neither 
of which, it is claimed by it, ever came 
before its Board of Directors. The 
company holds that James W. Alex- 
ander had knowledge of these things, 
as did also Thomas D. Jordan, Henry 
C. Deming, and possibly a few of the 
other individual defendants, whom it is 
now impossible to identify. 
admissions are made in connection 
with the charge that the society main- 
tained excessive deposits of money in 
favored banks and trust companies in 
which officers of the society were 
stockholders. Excessive and improper 
pensions are also admitted, but all 
these things are said to be under 
investigation with the idea of punish- 
ing those responsible for the irregu- 
larities set forth in the complaint and 
of securing reimbursement to the so- 
ciety for the losses arising because of 
them. Some of the improper pensions, 
it appears, have already been cut off 
or greatly reduced. The concluding 
paragraph of the society’s answer con- 
tains the following significant para- 
graph, viz.: 

“Wherefore this defendant joins in the 
prayer of the plaintiff in this action, and there- 
upon submits its rights and interests in the 
matters in question to the judgment of the 
court.” 


Certain . 


The Life Insurance Company. By William 
Alexander. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the enormous 
growth during recent years of the insur. 
ance principle both at home and abroad 
there still remain many people by whom 
life insurance and its many important 
applications to daily life are either not 
understood at all or are understood but 
vaguely. To all such persons the present 
book by Mr. Alexander must be very 
valuable. A very superficial reading of 
the volume will be enough to show that 
life insurance has become a mighty force 
the influence of which grows day by day. 
When we realize that an army of more 
than three hundred thousand men and 
women are selling it we are incidentally 
prepared to better understand its im- 
portance. The author in his exposition 
of the manner in which insurance princi- 
ples are applied in practice has hit upon 
the happy idea of building up an imagi- 
nary but illustrative company. The more 
carefully the book is read and studied the 
more apparent will it become that life in- 
surance is strictly scientific. The mor- 
tuary tables in use are figured so accu- 
rately that there is no resort at any time 
to “guesswork.” The various items 
entering into life insurance are ex- 
pounded with intelligence and perspi- 
cuity, so that any one who will may un- 
derstand. The theory of annuities is 
considered. A chapter is given to the 
reserve. Another is concerned with the 
surplus. The fallacies of assessment in- 
surance are pointed out. The hypotheti- 
cal company is presented and its prob- 
lems are made to pass in review. We 
catch comprehensive glimpses as we read 
of the agent and his province. The busi- 
ness of life insurance begins to take on 
system and science in the place of con- 
fusion and chance. The modern life in- 
surance company stands at last revealed 
and good advice is given as to the selec- 
tion of a company with which to insure. 
The Alexander book is a good and ex- 
ceedingly informing volume to read on 
the subject of life insurance. 
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A Worthy Financial Record 


WHEN Col. Jacob L. Greene died on 
March 29th last it was very generally 
supposed that his estate would be worth 
not less than a million dollars. This es- 
timate was based upon the fact that 
Colonel Greene had been President of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Hartford, Conn., for twenty- 
seven years. He had been in supreme 
control of this great company. Not only 
were the assets of the company in his 
hands, but the same was true of its in- 
come and the investments that had to 
be made by the Connecticut Mutual. 

Under similar circumstances other men 
have availed themselves of the manifold 
opportunities that such a trusteeship of 
other people’s wealth necessarily affords 
for obtaining personal riches. Many in- 
stances will occur to many of those who 
read these lines where men in similar 
positions have in a comparatively short 
time possessed themselves of enormous 
wealth. They have built residences that 
were little less than palaces. They have 
bought yachts, automobiles and private 
cars. They have figured in society. Their 
influence has extended into Wall Street 
and they have been powerful factors in 
the money market. All these things 
might easily have been Colonel Greene’s 
if he had but stretched forth his hand 
and taken them. But he had, it would 
seem, other and rarer ideals. He held to 
the old-fashioned idea that money was 
not the only thing worth having in the 
world. He regarded himself as merely 
a trustee for other people, and considered 
that as such a trustee it was his duty to 
give his energy, his time and his talent 
to their business and contented himself 
with the moderate salary paid him for his 
services. He administered his trust eco- 
nomically. He paid close attention to de- 
tails, but he figured inno syndicates for the 
purchase of bonds to be sold to his own 
company at an advance over the market. 
His name was not in the Directory of Di- 
rectors in connection with a number of 
subsidiary and allied financial companies. 
He was not interested in fancy dress balls 
and never gave any. His salary was not 
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one hundred thousand dollars per annum 
with perquisites. According to modern 
standards he died poor, as his estate as 
announced last week amounts in total to 
only about $50,000. Yet his was a 
worthy financial record. 


5d 


THERE is a_ considerable demand 
for money in the South at the present 
time in anticipation of the approaching 
movement of the cotton crop. Southern 
banks in certain instances are rediscount- 
ing commercial paper and even borrow- 
ing on this account. Settlement funds 
arising from cotton sales will be available 
by the latter part of September. 


....Dispatches from Philadelphia con- 
tain the announcement that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has in contem- 
plation the purchase of 5,000 steel freight 
cars in addition to 12,500 similar cars for 
which orders were placed during the 
early part of the present year. The new 
contract calls for an expenditure of some- 
thing like $5,000,000 and is indicative of 
confidence on the part of the “ Pennsy ” 
in the continuance of present prosperous 
conditions. 


..-.Robert Bayles, who for forty- 
three years has been connected with 
the Market and Fulton National Bank 
of this city as Cashier, President and 
Vice-President, resigned last week as 
an officer and Director, owing to ill 
health. In consideration of his long 
and efficient service the Directors have 
unanimously conferred upon Mr. 
Bayles the distinction of President 
Emeritus by his election to that office 
for life. Alexander Gilbert continues 
as President. 


....Dividends announced: 


Louisiana & Arkansas R’y, Coupon No. 6, 
5 per cent., payable September ist 

United States Leather Co., Preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable October 2d. 

Central States Leather Co., Preferred, $1.75 
per share, payable October 2d. 

American Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., 
payable September 14th. 

Iowa Central R’way, Coupons, 4 per cent., 
payable September st. 

Minn. & St. Louis R’way, Coupons, 4 per 
cent., payable September rst. 
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TELEPHONE 


IN 
THE HOME 

Have you considered the advantage 
of having a telephone in your home? 

Do you know that the guickest way 
to summon aid in case of fire, burgla 
accident, sudden illness, zs by ¢e le. 
phone? 

Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your marketing, 
that it will make or postpone appoint- 
ments, will run your errands, talk with 
your friends? 

Residence Telephone service in Man- 
hattan is available at a cost of only 
$3.75 per month. 


Call any of below offices for full information. 


New York Telephone Go. 
15 Dey St. 

Contract Offices Telephone: 

WIN Nin Ly i } ‘ - - 9010 Cortlandt 

| mila i ol 23K. 59 ; ° $0i1 Pinas 

FLORIDA WAT ie. 220 W. 124th § ° . 9000 Morningside 
Daf ae Em 616 E. 150th St. - 9020 Melrose 

KeTdSse all SUDSTITUTeS as 























Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 








All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS €. LoUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C, ATWOOD, Secy. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


OLD YET NEW 








THE INDEPENDENT is one of the oldest and 
newest of American periodicals. Old because it has never 
missed a week since 1848, new because it comes to you with 
fresher news and less delay in publication than any other 
illustrated weekly. Compare the date of the latest news in- 
cluded with the date of your receipt of it and see if this is 
not true. 


In its editorial policy, THE INDEPENDENT stands 
just where it did over fifty years ago, that is, in the front 
ranks of all practical reform movements in politics, religion, 


and life. 


Haven't you a friend who would appreciate a pro- 
gressive and comprehensive weekly magazine? Send us 
his name with one dollar and we will send him THE 
INDEPENDENT six months. If his name is already on 
our list we will notify you and ask for another name or 
return the dollar. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send The Independent six 


months to 


Name 





Address 
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‘*Follow the Flag’’ 


THE WABASH 


Is the 
Great Intermediate Route 


Between 


THE EAST and WEST 


Through Car Service is Operated 


Between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 


And 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


And with one change to 


KANSAS CITY and OMAHA 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


| WALL PAPERS ; vorantnsctzoniten"( 


AND 


DECORATIONS. 











We are manufacturers of wall papers and 
make contracts for the entire alteration’ 
decoration and furnishing of houses. Gorrect Hats for Men. 


A large staff of experienced men are 


constantly employed and sent to all parts of Fall Styles 


the country. 


Our representative will call at your Now On Sale. 


request. — 
iii aan New York. Chicago. 
FR. BECK & CO., Philadelphia. 


281 Fifth Ave., = NEW YORK. And Accredited Agencies 


Factories : In All Principal Cities 
7th Ave. and 29th St., N. Y., and Stamford, Conn. of the World. 
| A 


























oP arate ee | LEPAGE’S MUCILAGE 
_ & Summer Vacations: 4 Ly ‘2 No gumining to ¢ log neck of bottle—N o 
f } nest papers. Fail ‘Tou bottle retails at 


> = eee 4 Y 
; J o | 6c., ‘ 

Sa: Tf You yet ont rey ecee | Of tent by mail £OF 0c. 

” = Se tarrscnmpenrtar ee. gh oe Le LPage'st Photo Paste, 





“MICHIGAN IN SUMMER@ae H ryt 
a beautiful book of photes and brief word pictures.a) IE 
aon Soe 102. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





ha Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


} PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for makin 


; ae duclisator: 
cap size, without deposit, on ten 


ee GER ade fre trade $5 net. 


FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
s Bu ding, 111 John St., “ie York City. 


eS DrlSAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 
COUNTRY PROPERTY 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


FOR SALE, in the most select part of this charming 
town, old-fashioned house with modern improvements, in 
perfect order. Stable, garden, small orchard. Over half 
acre land. Toclose an estate. 

t HORACE S,. CROWELL, 
216 Washington St., Cor. State St. Boston. 
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READING NOTICES 


STEEL GEILINGS. 

We note the increasing demand for steel one and 
walls in modern buildings, more especially in high-class 
dwellings. The a ceilings seem to take the lead as 
they are known to be of the best quality and are furnished 
in a great variety of choice designs adapted to ay & le 
of room. For dining rooms, libraries, etc., modern lish 
designs are used, while for the parlor l’art nouveau and other 
modern French designs are popular. The Northrup ceilings 
can be readily applied to any room and the manufacturers, 
The Northrup, Coburn & Dodge Company, of 40 Cherry 
Street, New York, will gladly give advice to prospective 
purchasers LP opem suitable patterns, as well as furnish 
estimates of the cost. 


MODERN STEAM AND HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Steam and Hot-water are unquestionably the two best 
methods of artificial heating known to-day. Compamterey 
few people, however. are aware of the many great ad- 
vantages and the comfort enjoyed by use of these modern 
systems. Briefly, these advantages are as follows: 

First. The heat derived from a Steam or Hot Water 
System is cone healthy—the air of the rooms bein 
heated by contact with the radiators, and consequently no 
becoming a mixture of coal gas, dust and smoke, as is the 
case where the hot-air furnace is used. 

SeconD. It is possible to more thoroughly distribute the 
heat than by any other method—thus enabling an evenness 
of heat and uniformity of temperature to be ned 
throughout the building. 

Tarrp. An efficient and properly installed Steam or Hot- 
water apparatus requ little care and attention—is safe, 
durable, simple in operation, and the average housewife or 
servant girl can easily attend tothe same. 

Frnatty. Great economy of fuel is obtained by use of 
these systems: the saving in fuel often averaging from 25 
to 38 This fact, alone, should appeal strongly to the 
prudent and thinking house-owner, as it will be apparent 
that the first cost of the system will be entirely saved in a 
few years’ time, 

On another page appears a cut of the Furman New 
Sectional Boiler, for Steam and Hot-water, manufactured 
by The Herendeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

This boiler represents the highest and most efficient type 
of Boiler construction for heating purposes, and we suggest 
an investigation of its merits by all who are interested in 
eel gy important question of healthful and economical 
eating. 








DIVIDENDS 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPANY: 
New York, August 23rd, 1905. 

A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable Sept. 20 next, to all Common Stockholders o¢ 
record at 3 P. M. on Thursday, Sept. 14th, 1905. 

Common Stock transfer books will close at 3P. M. Sept. 14th, and 
reopen Sept. 21st at 10 A. M. HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
IOWA GENTRAL RAILWAY Ga. 

Notice is hereby given that Coupons maturing September 
1, 1905, from First and Refunding Four Per Cent. Bonds of 
this company will be paid on and after that date at the 
Mercantile Trust Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 


- F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


Louisiana @ Arkansas Railway Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 

Coupon No. 6, due September 1, 1905, will be paid at 

maturity at the office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Gedar St., N. Y. 
J. A. BUCHANAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
THE 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 


Coupons due September 1, 1905, from First and Refunding 
Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this company will be 
paid on and after that date on presentation at the office of 
the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 

















THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 
New York, August 22d, 1905. 
A dividend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, payable Oct. 2d, 1905, to stockholders of record 


Sept. 15th, 1905. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





GENTRAL LEATHER GOMPANY, 
New York, August 22d, 1905. 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on its preferred stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, payable Oct. 2d, 1905, to stockholders of record 


Sept. 15th, 1905. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 








ANTED*“e2ry. that isn’t working, to make 
pens for men and women who 
need work. xtension Bonds” of the Straight 
Edge Industrial Settlement draw 10s a year for 20 
ears. That cancels them. A splendid investment for 
hose who need a steady income, and have an intelligent 
interest in the welfare of the human race. Not an experi- 
ment, but the result of six years’ careful experimenting 
during which time 30,000 days’ works have been provided 
for men and women who needed work, with a capital less 
than the amount required to =“ 5,000 men and women 
in idleness one day. Capital for the experimental work 
has been furnished by such men as Robert C Ogten, John 
8. Huyler, Edward Everett Hale, J. G. Phelps-Stokes 
Ernest H. Crosby, the late Mayor Jones of Toledo, Edward 
Howard Griggs, Charles F. Dole, Robert Hunter and scores 

of others. nd $1 to be enrolled as an Associate. 

For full particulars address 
WILBUR F. COPELAND, 
Organizer of the Straight Edge Industries, 
2 E1euTH AVENUE, 


New York. 





OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
RRR SOR BRERA A GIES ITT TPN IETS 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock ., Boston. Chamber of Cousgpenes, Cateage 
Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Lowa. 


After SO Years 


Send for our New issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kan- 
sas will net you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EY F WATER 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CiarENncE W. Bo 


WEN, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year. 
$2.00 Single Copies, 10 cents. ; 


34 YEARS 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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1875 1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 3044, YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Jan. ist, 5006 $37,071,297.57 
Assets, Jan . . - 3 ) ry 74.54 


Liabiliti * 3,770 . 
es 8,300,623.03 








Surplus, « . - « 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New York OrFicz, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


$37 non206.48 
3,686, 126.2 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH Ly on _ upon all policies. 

Kvery policy has en ed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
u ay eh, values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

chusetts Statute 


©"Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent op application to 
the Company’s Oftice. 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
Statistics show that, while danger lurks 
on every hand, there is as much if not 
more danger in the home and in places 
which we are accustomed to think are the 
safest. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company advises all persons to insure 
who are insurable, because life is always 
uncertain and procrastination in life 
insurance is time and again a matter of 
regret when the grim destroyer comes. 
A policy of insurance is better than a 
savings bank account. Write the Company 
for information on any point. 


5 Dr SAAT HoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual | 
Mnsurance Company: 


Atiantic Burpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured — 
and are divided annually upon the »remiums ter- 1 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost ~ 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear. ~ 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac. — 
cordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LI INGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-IONES. Secretary. 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 





Assets, 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457 ,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


CRN 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in eve polic , and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture lew, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





ASSETS, 








